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AT THE GATE. 


OuTsInE the open gate a spirit stood. 
One called: “Come in.” Thenhe: “Ah, if 
I could! 
For there within ’tis light and glorious, 
But here all cold and darkness dwell with us.” 
“Then,” said the other, “come. The gate is 
wide.” 
But he: “I wait two angels who must guide. 
I cannot come unto Thee without these; 
Repentance first, and Faith Thy face that sees. 
I weep and call : they do not hear my voice; 
I never shall within the gate rejoice.’ 
“O heart unwise! ” the Voice did answer him, 
“T reign o’er all the hosts of Seraphim. 
Are not these Angels also in My Hand? 
If they come not to thee ’tis my command. 
The darkness chills thee, tumult vexes thee, 
Are angels more than I? Come in, to Me.” 
Then in the dark and restlessness and woe 
That spirit rose and through the gate did go, 
Trembling because no angel walked before, 
Yet by the Voice drawn onward evermore. 
So came he weeping where the glory shone, 
And fell down, crying, “ Lord, I come alone.” 
“ And it was thee I called,” the Voice replied, 
“ Be welcome.” Then Love rose, a mighty tide 
That swept all else away. Speech found no 
place 
But Silence, rapt, gazed up unto that Face; 
Nor saw two Angels from the radiance glide, 
And take their place forever at his side. 
Good Words. 


SUMMER AND LOVE. 


WHEN to my heart the air seems full of song, 
And all the earth is gay with bright-hued 
flowers 
And sweet with perfumes — in those bounte- 
ous hours 
When life is rapture, and my soul is strong, 
As with God’s wine of gladness, it is long 
Ere with clear eyes and mind I can discern 
The glory mid the glories, and can learn 
The one surpassing sweetness in the throng. 
But soon I know full well; for when the bliss 
That came and blinded stays with clearer 
sight 
I see on joy which gone all joys would miss 
Their heart of joyousness: there is one light 
Which ‘lightens all things. Let me with a kiss 
Help thee to guess what makes my world so 
bright. All The Year Round. 


[Unpublished Poem.] 
THE KNELL. 


THE Bell doth tolle, 

Lord help Thy servant whose perplexed Soule 
Doth wishly look 
On either hand 

And sometimes offers, sometimes makes a stand 
Strugling on th’ hook. 
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Now is the season 

Now ye great combat of our flesh and reason: 
O help my God 
See, they break in 

Disbanded humours, sorrows, troops of Sinn 
Each wth his rodd. 


Lord make Thy Biood 
Convert and colour all the other flood 
And streams of grief 
That they may bee 
Julips and cordials when wee call on Thee 
Ffor some relief. 
GEO HERBERT. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


My God, ye poore expressions of my Love 
Wch warme these lines, and serve them vp to 
Thee 
Are so, as for the present I did moue, 
Or rather as Thou mouedst mee. 


But what shall issue, whether these my words 

Shal help another, but my iudgment bee; 

As a burst fouling-peece doth saue ye birds 
But kill the man, is seald wth Thee. 


Ffor who can tell, though Thou hast dyde to 
winn 
And wedd my soule in glorious paradise; 


“| Whither’ my thany crymes and vse of sinn 


May yet forbid the banes and bliss. 
[4ans, 


Onely my soule hangs on Thy promises 
Wth face and hands clinging vnto Thy brest : 
Clinging and crying, crying wthout cease 
Thou art my rock, Thou art my rest. 
GEO. HERBERT. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


HE that is one 
Is none. 
Two reacheth Thee 
In some degree : 
Nature and Grace 
Wth Glory may attaine Thy Face. 
Steele and a flint strike fire, 
Witt and desire 
Never to Thee aspire, 
Except life catch and hold those fast. 
That wch beleefe 
Did not confess in ye first Theefe 
His fall can tell, 
Ffrom Heaven, through Earth, to Hell. 
Lett two of those alone 
To them that fall, 
Who God and Saints and Angels loose at last: 
Hee that has one 
Has all. 
GEO, HERBERT. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 

CHARLES, COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT.* 

WHEN the Count and Countess of 
Montalembert were in England in 1839 
—when she was in the bloom of her 
beauty and he in the fulness of his fame 
—they breakfasted one morning with 
Rogers, who, on their leaving the room, 
turned to one of the remaining guests 
and said, “I envy that young man, not 
for his youth, nor for his fame, nor even 
for his handsome wife, but for his faith. 
He seems to believe in something, and 
that makes a man really happy.” This 
remark was addressed to Rio, the author 
of “Christian Art,” and the conversation 
having just before turned on a fine speci- 
men of the pre-Raphaelite school deeply 
imbued with the religious feeling, there 
can be no doubt as to the description of 
faith which struck Rogers. It was a 
faint reflection of that deep impulsive 
passionate feeling that animated Monta- 
lembert through life : faith, uncompromis- 
ing, unhesitating faith in Christianity as 
embodied in ¢#e Church, the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, which sat enthroned on the 


seven hills and (as he thought) was as- 
serting no more than a rightful claim in 


eternally parodying the language .of 
Rienzi, when, unsheathing his maiden 
sword, he thrice brandished it to the 
three parts of the world, and thrice 
repeated the extravagant declaration, 
“ And this, too, is mine.” t 

Montalembert believed equally and 
implicitly in her divine origin and her 
beneficial influences, in her purity, vital- 
ity, durability, and impeccability. She 
was the same to him in her triumphs and 
her trials, in her victories and her defeats, 
in the noonday splendour and the lurid 
eclipses of her sun. Like the cavalier 
who was ready to do homage to the crown 
hanging upon a bush, his reverence for 
the tiara was in no respect diminished by 
its falling on an unworthy head— by 
finding amongst the successors of St. 


* Memoir of Count de Montalembert, Peer of France, 
Deputy for the Department of Doubs. A chapter of 
Recent French History. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 
of “The Life of Edward Irving,” ‘S. Francis of As- 
sisi,’’ &c. In 2 Volumes. Edinburgh and London, 
1872. 

t Gibbon, vol. viii. p. 239, Dr. W. Smith’s edition. 
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Peter a Farnese or a Borgia, a Gregory, 
a Sixtus, or a Leo, whose crimes and 
vices, grasping ambition, scepticism, and 
immorality, were the scandal of their 
contemporaries. It was still the true, 
the blessed and blessing, the al/ein 
seligmachende (alone _ bliss-bestowing) 
Church, whether labouring for evil or for 
good; whether paving the way for the 
Reformation or laying the ground fora 
reactionary movement against the here- 
tics. In his eyes, to elevate the Church 
was to diffuse Christianity, and to aggran- 
dise the Papacy was to elevate the 
Church. He could not, or would not, see 
that the Pope who placed his sandalled 
foot upon the neck of an Emperor was 
actuated by the self-same ambition and 
arrogant lust of power as the Emperor 
(Napoleon) who inflicted a series of 
degrading indignities on a Pope. His 
whole heart and soul-are with St. Co- 
lumba and the other monks of the West, 
who first carried the glad tidings of the 
Gospel to the rugged isles of which this 
empire is made up. Nor was his glowing 
imagination less excited by the great 
deeds and heroic sacrifices of Loyola and 
his disciples, to whom human happiness 
and genuine religion were as nought 
compared with the prosperity of that 
famous and (face Prince Bismarck and 
Mr. Arthur Kinnaird) irrepressible Society 
of Jesus, so aptly compared to a sword 
with the handle at Rome and the point 
everywhere.* 

It is a moral problem which we shail 
not attempt to solve, how he kept the 
dark side of the picture out of sight; 
how he palliated or disguised to himself 
the crying and manifold abuses of the 
spiritual power with which ecclesiastical 
history is blotted over: how he escaped 
the strictly logical consequences of his 
convictions: why, in a word, he did not 
become a bigot like so many others with 


* The precise words of M. Dupin in 1825 were, 
“Une épée dont la poignée est & Rome et la pointe 
partout.”’ But the originality of the phrase, like that 
of Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander, has been ime 
pugned, and there is a printed letter of J. B. Rousseau, 
dated March 25, 1716, in which he says, ‘I have seen 
in a little book, ‘ L’Anti-Coton,’ that the Society of 
Jesus is a sword, the blade of which is in France and 
the handle at Rome.” 
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heads as clear, hearts as warm, and mo- 
tives as disinterested as his own. There 
is Sir Thomas More, for one, who pre- 
sided at the torture of a heretic, if he did 
not lend a hand to tighten the rack; and 
the Comte Joseph de Maistre, for another, 
a man of the kindliest and most loving na- 
ture, who, besides proclaiming the hang- 
man the keystone of the social edifice, 
declared the “Novum Organum” to 
be simply worthy of Bedlam, and the 
“Essay on the Human Understanding ” 
to be “all that the absolute want of genius 
and style can produce most wearisome.” 
Montalembert was the very personification 
of candour. He had not a shadow of 
bigotry: he hated intolerance : he shud- 
dered at persecution : he had none of the 
arrogance or unbending hardness of the 
dogmatist : he was singularly indulgent to 
what he deemed error: the utmost he would 
accept from the temporal power, from the 
State, was a fair field and no favour: the 
Church, he uniformly maintained, far 
front having any natural affinity with des- 
potism, could only blossom and bear 
fruit in an atmosphere of freedom ; 
whilst liberty, rational liberty, was never 
safer than under the protecting shadow 
of her branches — 


Nusquam Libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sub rege pio. 


If he waved the consecrated banner of 
St. Peter with the one hand, he carried 
La Charte, the emblem and guarantee of 
constitutional government, in the other ; 
and his life and character would be well 
worth studying, if no higher or more use- 
ful moral could be drawn from them than 
that it is possible to reconcile a dogmatic, 
damnatory, exclusive system of belief 
with generosity, liberality, Christian 
charity, patriotism, and philanthrophy. 
The materials for his life are, fortu- 
nately, ample. Indeed, a memoir might 
be compiled from his journals, letters, 
speeches, introductions to his principal 
works and other self-revealings, which 
would present most of the essential qual- 
ities of an autobiography. There are 
numerous incidental allusions in contem- 
porary publications ; and graceful sketch- 
es of his career and character have been 
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contributed by his friends.* Mrs. Oli- 
phant, the author of the work named at 
the head of this article, was personally 
acquainted with him: she translated two 
volumes of his “ Monks of the West :” 
she wrote with the aid and under the 
sanction of the surviving members of his 
family: she had access to the best 
sources of information, and she has made 
an excellent use of her opportunities. 
She treads firmly upon difficult ground : 
she exercises her own right of judgment 
with praiseworthy independence; and 
her language is free, clear, and spirited, 
although rather rhetorical and diffuse. 
She has consequently produced a very 
valuable and most interesting Memoir, 
to which there is only one marked objec- 
tion: the almost inevitable result of her 
own formed habits, her modes of think- 
ing, and her sex. She is the author of 
some thirteen or fourteen popular novels, 
besides the two “Lives” mentioned in 
her title-page ; and the woman, the nov- 
elist, the religious biographer, may simul- 
taneously be traced in her treatment of 
Montalembert: giving an undue prepon- 
derance to the romantic, sentimental and 
sensational elements or aspects of char- 
acter, and placing the clerical enthusiast 
in broad relief. In the following sketch 
—our limits forbid it to be more — we 
shall endeavour to redress the balance 
by giving the orator, statesman, author, 
and accomplished man of the world, his 
due. 

A noble French and a noble Scotch 
race met in the person of Charles Forbes 
René de Montalembert, who was born in 
London on the 15th of May, 1810. The 
Montalemberts can be traced back to the 
Crusades, the proudest boast of an 
ancient family in France. It was one of 


* The best is by M. Fossier in the “‘ Correspondant,” 
in four parts. See the Numbers for May, June, Sep- 
tember, and November 1872. 

The Duke d’ Aumale’s EZoge on Magntalembert, read 
in the Academy on the 4th of this month, did not reach 
us till this article was in the press, or we should gladly 
have availed ourselves of some of the valuable critical 
observations and illustrative traits of character with 
which this remarkable production abounds. 

The catalogue raisonné of Montalembert’s published 
writings, including his pamphlets and contributions to 
Reviews, in the “ Revue Bibliographique Universelle,” 
fills five closely printed pages of small type. 
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the same stock to whom Francis I. allud- 
ed in his memorable challenge: “Here 
are four of us, gentlemen of La Guyenne: 
J. Sauzac, Montalembert, and La 
Chasteigneraye, ready to encounter all 
comers.”” The parental grandfather of 
our hero was an emigrant; his maternal 
grandfather a retired Indian merchant or 
civil servant; and Mrs. Oliphant, after 
expatiating on “the beautiful melancholy 
face, replete with tragic associations,” of 
the expatriated noble, exclaims : — 


Thus stands Jean de Montalembert at one 
side of the portal; and on the other James 
Forbes, with trim peruke and calm counte- 
nance, strong in English order, prosperity, and 
progress, expecting nothing but good, hearing 
of nothing but victory, raises with cheerful 
confidence the curtain of life for the new actor 
about to step upon that tragic stage. No 
young beginner could have had predecessors 
more perfect in their typical character; no new 
soul could have more perfectly embodied in 
one those two great currents of the past.* 


The father, Marc René, the son of 
Jean, had served with the British army 
in India, and thus, it would seem, became 
Instead of 


acquainted with Mr. Forbes. 
settling down in England, he and his 


wife were constantly on the move. By 
some lucky accident he carried the first 
news of the abdication of Napoleon to 
Louis XVIII. ; and in due season he was 
rewarded for his zeal and fidelity by be- 
ing named a peer of France and minister 
plenipotentiary to Stuttgart. 

We must suppose that the Scotch wife 
was as much absorbed by political move- 
ments and intrigues as the French hus- 
band, and was equally ready to throw off 
the parental cares and duties which might 
have interfered with the exciting stir and 
bustle of her life ; for, from the time he 
was fifteen months old, the boy was 
given over entirely to. the keeping of 
James Forbes, who had already afforded 
the strongest and strangest manifestation 


* In a letter, dated 26th June, 1869, Montalembert 
writes to the present Earl of Granard, who had sent 
him a copy of the Memoirs of the family, — “‘ Vous 
voulez bien, my Lord, me rappeler que je suis issu par 
ma mére, de la méme souche que vous. J’ai en effet 
toujours entendu ma mére, née Forbes, et mon grand- 
pére materne!, s’enorgueillir de leur descendance des 


comtes de Granard.’’ 


to live for ages to come. 
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of interest by dedicating to him, when 
scarcely a year old, the great work (“ Ori- 
ental Memoirs” in forty-two volumes 
quarto) by which the name of Forbes was 
He watched 
over his young charge with the fondest 
affection ; but Charles was eight when it 
was finally determined, after a painful 
struggle for both, that he should go to 
school at Fulham, and the event is thus 
announced in a letter, dated Albemarle 
Street, 28th April 1818, from the grand- 
father to the mother : — 


The day of our separation arrived last week, 
to me a trial of no common kind, for except 
at short intervals, I have never lived alone for 
fifty-one years until now, and I felt it deeply. 
I told him I would take him after breakfast, 
or, if he liked it better, he might dine with me 
and we would go to the school in the evening. 
He hesitated a little and then said: “ As I am 
to go, I had rather go at once.” 


They set off accordingly, and, when 
about half-way, the boy suddenly flung 
his arms round the grandfather’s ‘neck 
and adjured him by the love of truth 
which he had so sedulously inculcated, to 
answer one question truly : — 


“You know, my dear grandpapa, that I have 
left my papa and mamma, my brother and 
sister at Stuttgart, to be your child; and now 
you and I are everything to each other until 
we see them again. Tell me therefore — but 
you must tell me truly —if since we left Paris 
I have been the boy you expected and wished 
me to be, and if you love me as much as when 
we were there all together?” It was almost 
too much for me; but I could with truth assure 
him that he had been all, and even more than 
all, 1 anticipated. Then said he, “I am the 
happiest boy in the world, nor shall I drop 
one tear when you leave me;” nor did he. 

He lost his affectionate grandfather in 
the course of the following year, and 
forthwith took up his abode in Paris with 
his father and mother, who were too 
much occupied with diplomacy and so- 
ciety to pay much attention to the bring- 
ing up of their children : Charles, Arthur 
(two years younger), and Elise. The first 
glimpses we get of his mental progress 
are from the diaries which he began 
keeping when he was thirteen, and con- 
tinued with occasional breaks through 
life. At this early age he anticipated the 
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conclusion to which a grave scholar and 
statesman was brought by experience — 
that life would be tolerable but for its 
amusements ; and he appreciated time 
like a grey-headed philosopher. More 
than one record of a so-called pleasure 
party concludes; “ Day lost, like so 
many others.” He was already a _politi- 
cian, and a proselytizing one; for we 
find him exacting an oath of eternal fidel- 
ity to the Charter from his little brother, 
who, puzzled and half frightened by his 
earnestness, recoils with a protest : “ Mais 
qu’est-ce que c’est que la Charte?” 
Charles knew very well what it was, for 
in September, 1824, there is an entry that 
Louis XVIII. died after a long illness, 
which he endured with an heroic patience 
worthy of the august author of the 
“Charte Constitutionnelle.” 

He was fourteen when the Abbé Nicolle, 
head of the Collége Sainte-Barbe, in- 
duced his parents to place him under a 
regular course of study, and was at the 
pains of examining him from time to time 
to judge of his proficiency. To the entry 
of one of these examinations, when M. 
Nicolle expressed himself satisfied, he 
appends, “which is more than I am my- 
self.” He is wearied to death by what is 
called society, regards the theatre asa 
penance, and is absolutely indignant at 
the notion that Ae should be supposed 
to need distraction or could find en- 
joyment in un-idea’d idleness. It was 
the sage remark of Falstaff, “ There’s 
never any of these demure boys come to 
any proof;” but Montalembert was 
rather .a serious and thoughtful than a 
demure boy. There was a strong dash 
of romance in his day-dreams and self- 
communings ; and his reading was calcu- 
lated to foster the imagination as well as 
to mature the judgment and supply the 
7 with facts. It appears from the 
os that he had read Shakespeare’s 

est plays carefully and critically. The 
“Tempest” he finds “sublime in some 
parts, but in others ridiculous:” the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “um pen 
enpuyeux:” “Twelfth Night” “me- 
diocre ;” but “ King Lear,” “sublime ;” 
“Hamlet,” “divine;” and “ Othello,” 
“too touching.” 

It is a curious fact that his “De 
PAvenir politique de l’Angleterre ” was 
dimly foreshadowed in a diary of his fif- 
teenth year, when @ Propos of a work on 
English institutions (De Lolme) he sets 
down, “Few works have produced so 
much impression upon me as this. It 
has convinced me of what I had long sus- 
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pected, that England is the first nation 
in the world.” 

A French college has something in 
common with both an English college 
and an English public school, without 
exactly resembling either. Montalem- 
bert entered the Collége Sainte-Barbe 
(now Rollin) at sixteen and left it at nine- 
teen. Amongst the warm and _ lasting 
ties he formed there was his friendship 
for M. Léon Cornudet, who, along with 
many other interesting memorials of their 
boyish days, has published (in the “ Con- 
temporain ”) a solemn league and cove- 
nant - which they pledged themselves 
to God and each other, to serve their 
country to the best of their ability, and 
consecrate their lives to the cause of God 
and Freedom. This document was sug- 
gested and drawn up by Montalembert, 
who proposed that they should sign it in 
blood ; to which his calmer associate ob- 
jected, that blood drawn for such a pur- 
pose was not exactly the same as blood 
shed for a great cause on a battle-field ; 
and the two signatures were affixed in 
ordinary ink. He was seventeen at the 
date of the signature, and about the same 
time (April 23, 1827) he wrote down 
amongst the meditations in his common- 
place book,— 


God and Liberty —these are the two prin- 
cipal motive-powers of my existence. To 
reconcile these two perfections shall be the 
aim of my life! 


Going over these memorials of the past 
in long after years he has written opposite 
this entry, in red ink, the word Déja /// 
It is certainly a most remarkable anticipa- 
tion of what was to come ; and we should 
be puzzled to specify another career or 
character of anything like the same emi- 
nence which was so clearly shadowed out 
at every step of its formation or its 
growth. We call especial attention to 
this phenomenon, for it is the best an- 
swer to the imputations so frequently lev- 
elled at his consistency. His probable 
liability to them even then dawned upon 
him: “What shall 1 do? What will be- 
come of me? How shall I reconcile my 
ardent patriotism with religion?” He 
would neither have found nor feared any 
difficulty of the kind if he had meant re- 
ligion in the broad sense of the term. 
He was clearly speculating on the diffi- 
culty of reconciling love of country with 
ardent uncompromising devotion to the 
Catholic Church. In August, 1828, he 
records a fixed determination to write 4 
great work on the politics and philosophy 
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of Christianity, and, with a view to its 
completion, to waste no more time on the 
politics or history of his own time. Three 
notes of admiration in red ink are set 
against this entry in the original journal. 
He attends the debates in the Chamber 
of Peers, and finds them @une médiocrité 
effrayante. In fact his thoughts, his 
plans, his subjects of interest, were those 
of a matured intellect, of a formed man, 
who felt “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined ” with- 
in the walls of a lecture room; and we 
can well believe that it was a glowing 
recollection of what he had suffered from 
want of free expansion for body and mind 
at Sainte-Barbe, in the universitarian bar- 
rack as he called it, that made him long 
after exclaim at Eton: “ What a differ- 
ence between this place and the houses 
where we were educated —true prisons 
walled up between two streets in Paris, 
everywhere surrounded by roofs and 
chimneys, with two rows of miserable 
trees in the midst of a paved or gravelled 
court, and a wretched walk every week or 
fortnight among the suburban lanes!” 
Yet he quitted Sainte-Barbe with re- 
gret. His pained and softened fancy 
ranged over and reproduced hours upon 
hours of consciously improving study or 
delightful interchange of heart and mind ; 
and he must now look his last of the fa- 
miliar places and faces, must break away 
from his books and his loved companions, 
to be thrown upon the wide world, and 
become more deeply impressed than ever 
with “the wedeser | uselessness of life.” 
“ Fe me fais vieux,” he sets down ; giving 
vent toa sentiment of frequent recurrence 
in the mouths of young people in their 
teens. Far from looking forward with 
fervent expectations of enjoyment to his 
approaching introduction to society, he 
foresaw no gratification in mingling un- 
distinguished in the crowd : — 


“TI can imagine Pitt or Fox coming out of 
the House of Commons where they had struck 
their adversaries dumb by their eloquence, and 
enjoying a dinner-party. I can imagine Grat- 
tan amusing himself, after fifty years of glory, 
playing hide-and-seek with children. But for 
an obscure and unknown individual, lost in the 
crowd of other men, or at the best numbered 
only among the &égants who feel themselves 
obliged to wander every evening into three or 
four houses where they are half stifled under 
pretence of enjoying themselves, I see neither 

leasure nor honour init. I see only a culpa- 
bie loss of time, and mortal weariness.” 


In this mood he starts to join his fa- 
ther, then French ambassador at Stock- 
holm, vé@ Belgium and Holland, lingering 
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on the way to see everything worth see- 
ing, and duly recording his impressions 
as they arise. Received at once into the 
gay circles of the Swedish capital, he was 
with difficulty induced to lay aside his 
stiffness and reserve ; his manner natu- 
rally enough gave offence to the light- 
hearted and haply frivolous companions 
who were forced upon him ; he was voted 
a prig; and it was not till some time after 
his arrival, when his really gentle and un- 
assuming nature began to be recognized, 
that one of the leading de//es, the Com- 
tesse d’Ugglas, ventured to confide to 
him that she had thought him /pédant et 
altier. This was a stunning blow to his 
self-love, and a valuable lesson which (he 
intimates) he was not likely to forget. 
Happen what might, in whatever society, 
congenial or uncongenial, he might be 
thrown, he would never merit the descrip- 
tion of pédant et altier again. He actually 
consents to take part in a special quad- 
rille, got up fora ball at the French em- 
bassy “which,” he says, “we were to 
have the absurdity of dancing before the 
king and queen;” the ladies initiated 
him into its mysteries, and (as he con- 
fesses with a mixture of shame and com- 
placency) it went off very well. All this 
time he is studying the institutions of the 
country, drawing grave political conclu- 
sions, and keeping his enthusiasm for 
great things alive 3 corresponding with 
his friends. “Do not, I beseech you,” 
he writes to Rio, “abandon yourself to 
that political discouragement which Burke 
justly calls the most fatal of all maladies. 
Do not despair of the cause which you 
have adopted, or give up sound princi- 
ples, because a generation without faith 
and without soul seems to dishonour them 
by pretended attachment.” 

In another letter to Rio he says, “ I am 
reading Kant, which I find horribly diffi- 
cult. M. Cousin recommended me to 
give myself up to this study; but I shall 
not follow his advice.” He distrusted 
Kant’s philosophy, as tending to under- 
mine faith, and he lent a ready ear to the 
Abbé Studach, of whom he says, “I have 
made a precious discovery here, that of a 
Catholic priest, who is at the same time a 
philosopher, and who believes that faith 
may be reached by knowledge. His tol- 
eration is as great as his knowledge.” 
The abbé brought him acquainted with a 
school boasting numerous disciples. in 
the Bavarian and Austrian universities, 
which undertook to combine religion with 
philosophy ; but metaphysics were never 
much to his taste, and he was wont. to 
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arrive at conviction by a shorter road 
than argument. Truths divine did not 
come to him mended by the tongue of a 
theologian: they came by insight, by in- 
tuition, by inspiration; and they went 
forth from him with the lightning flash of 
genius, in spontaneous and irresistible 
bursts. Burke and Grattan attracted 
him far more than Kant and Schelling. 
“Grattan above all,” says Rio, “as the 
unwearied champion of the greatest of 
causes, acquired rapidly the grandeur of 
the hero of a crusade to the eyes of his 
young admirer, whose enthusiasm, height- 
ened day by day by the fame of O’Con- 
nell’s patriotic orations, led him a little 
later to make an excursion, full of attrac- 
tions for him, into the country of that 
great man.” 

Steeped to the lips in Irish oratory, he 
resolves to write a history of Ireland, 
which was to be partly founded upon the 
speeches of Grattan, and to include trans- 
lations of the most remarkable passages. 
This plan, including a journey to the 
Green Isle—this projet adorable —was 
suddenly suspended by a domestic be- 
reavement. The failing health of his 
only sister, Elise, four or five years 
younger than himself, to whom, since he 
was domesticated with her at Stockholm, 
he had become passionately attached, re- 
_— a warmer climate, and the duty 

evolved on him of accompanying her 
and her mother across Germany to the 
South. They arrived at Besancon on the 
evening of the 29th October, 1829. She 
asked him to sit up with her that night, 
to which the mother objected, and she 
was left to the care of her maid; but in 
the middle of the night he was summoned 
to what in a few hours was to be her 
death-bed. The Cardinal de Rohan, 
Archbishop of Besancon, administered 
the last sacraments, and offered whatever 
consolation could be afforded to the 
brother and mother; but Montalembert 
left Besancon in the deepest compunction 
and despondency, heartbroken at the 
thought that, unconscious of her danger, 
he had reluctantly abandoned his Irish 
expedition to accompany her. 

Many months ensued before he oould 
shake off his melancholy, brace his mind 
toa fresh effort or even fix it on a definite 
object. He was left free to choose a ca- 
reer, but was utterly unable to make a 
choice. At one time he was disposed to 
take holy orders: at another he com- 
menced the study of the law; and under 
a passing impulse he thought of joining 
the army of Algiers as simple soldat. 
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There is a well-known saying of his, 
quoted by M. Fossier, “ Je suis le premier 
de mon sang qui n’ai guerroyé qu’avec la 
plume ; mais qu’elle devienne un glaive 
a son tour.” He had no real military ar- 
dour, and the pen in his hands was a 
more trenchant weapon than the sword. 

During this interval of suspense he 
wrote an article on Sweden, which was 
submitted to M. Guizot, as editor of the 
“ Revue Frangaise,” for insertion in that 
periodical. It was accepted upon condi- 
tion that it should be cut down to half its 
length ; and he submitted to this Pro- 
crustean process, the most painful act of 
self-sacrifice that can be imposed ona 
young writer, with an expression of de- 
spair, “Encore une illusion perdue.” 
Finding it still too long, M. Guizot ruth- 
lessly struck out those very passages 
which Montalembert considered the gems 
of the composition, especially a spirited 
sketch of the soldier king of Sweden, 
Bernadotte, whom he describes as a true 
Gascon: “He told my father that he 
considered himself the natural subject of 
Charles X., and that should that monarch 
ever require his services, he would leave 
his throne to his son, and hasten, a sim- 
ple soldier, to offer his sword to his native 
Sovereign.” 

About the same time Montalembert 
formed his first connection with the “ Cor- 
respondant ” by contributing to it an ar- 
ticle on Ireland which was by no means 
an unqualified success; for he subse- 
quently records of this and the Swedish 
article that one of his friends found the 
first wearisome and the second common- 
place. His father, however, who hap- 
pened to be in Paris at this time, was de- 
lighted by the article on Ireland, as in- 
dicating a talent which he had never 
suspected in his son ; and the literary as- 
pirant was cordially received as aconfrére 
by the leading men of letters — Victor 
Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, and Lamartine. 

Had he foreseen the dangers impend- 
ing over his cherished Charter, it may be 
doubted whether he would have left Paris 
on his Irish expedition till the cloud had 
burst or blown over. But it was at Lon- 
don, where he had just arrived, that he 
heard the startling news of the Revolu- 
tion of July, which, at the first blush, he 
was disposed to hail ‘as “a sublime vic- 
tory.” Mortified at not having been 
present to aid in it, and eager to retrieve 
the lost opportunity, he immediately 
returned to Paris, where his ardour 
rapidly cooled down, after a calm view of 
the situation in reference to tie personal 
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as well as public consequences which it 
involved. His father was on the eve of 
resigning his post as ambassador: his 
brother, one of the royal pages, had 
escaped through a window at the peril of 
his life, and was equally without a career. 
The abolition of the Leodiuns peerage 
was threatened, and, with it, the road to 
distinction on which he had confidently 
reckoned. The cause of the Church was 
not likely to be advanced by the change 
of dynasty, and, as to freedom, he was 
not many days in arriving at the conclu- 
sion that “it never gains by such violent 
movements : it lives by slow and succes- 
sive conquests, perseverance, and pa- 
tience.” In a word, the glorious Three 
Days grew less and less glorious as he 
dwelt upon them: his sympathies, by 
some law of his nature, were invariably 
with the losers in the political conflict: 
ie naime pas les causes victorieuses, Was 
is frequent avowal : — 


-Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


In this state of uncertainty as to the line 
he should take in French politics, his 
views reverted to Ireland, and in the 
August of that momentous year, 1830, he 
is crossing the mountains of Kerry, on 
his way to “interview” the Liberator. 


He travelled on horseback with a lively 
and intelligent Irish boy for his guide. 
The weather and the splendid scenery 
were at their best. His spirits rose, his 
bosom swelled, his expectations were on 
tiptoe, when he dismounted from his 
hired steed at Derrynane. But here, 
alas! the picturesque part of the pilgrim- 
age ended, and prosaic reality began. 
The motley frieze-coated throng that 
besieged the entrance, squabbling and 
vociferating about their own petty griev- 
ances, was not a favourable example of a 
nation rising in its majesty for the vindi- 
cation of its rights; and the figure of the 
great man himself, which had loomed so 
grandly at a distance through the mist, 
was reduced to very moderate dimensions ; 
by familiarity and proximity. Nor was 
his enthusiasm revived by seeing O’Con- 
nell, soon afterwards, the centre of a 
numerous and disorderly meeting, at 
which, adapting his tone to his audience, 
he exhibited the rude coarseness of the 
demagogue and indulged in language 
rather vernacular than high-flown. But 
his inexperienced critic lived to learn 
that popular influence is not obtained or 
retained by pure patriotism or heroic 
flights, any more than revolutions are 
made with rose-water ; and due reflection 
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brought him back to his original convic- 
tion that O’Connell was the heaven-born 
advocate of the most sacred of causes — 
a man to whom no impartial historian 
would refuse the epithet of “ great.” 

Mrs. Oliphant thinks that it was this 
visit to Ireland that decided the future of 
Montalembert. He had come to see the 
Liberator and was disappointed, but he 
had seen the Island of the Saints, the 
island in which Liberty was making com- 
mon cause with Faith, in which the 
standard of patriotism was waved from 
the altar by the priest; and he came 
back burning with eagerness to bring 
about a conjunction of the same kind in 
France.. But if the train was laid in this 
fashion, it was fired by his being brought 
into simultaneous contact with two men 
who more or less influenced all the 
remainder of his life. These were the 
Abbé de la Mennais and the Pére Lacor- 
daire. 

Félicité de la Mennais, born 19th June, 
1782, at Saint-Malo, was the son of a 
shipowner who had received letters of 
nobility from Louis XVI., so that he was 
legally entitled to the noble prefix which, 
in a fit of democratic equality, he laid 
aside after 1834. Neglected by his 
father, whom he had offended by refusing 
to engage in commerce, he was adopte 
by an uncle, who left him to himself with 
the use of a good library. His unguided 
reading was of the most desultory kind, 
until he was fifteen, when, resolving to 
pursue a regular course of study, he took 
up his abode with his brother in a retired 
house near Dinan, where, besides amas- 
sing an immense amount of classical and 
general erudition, he mastered the Fa- 
thers and historians of the Church. He | 
took the tonsure in 1811, and entered the 
little seminary of Saint-Malo, founded by 
his brother, but made no further step in 
the ecclesiastical profession till 1815, 
when he was ordained priest by the 
Bishop of Rennes, having first written to 
his sister that it most assuredly was not 
his taste that he indulged in deciding for 
it. A tract, in which he had assailed 
Napoleon at the beginning of 1814, com- 
pelled him to take refuge in England 
during the Hundred Days, and for some 
time after his return and settlement in 
Paris he was glad to earn his livelihood 
as an assistant tutor to the Abbé Carron 
inaschool. One fine morning he awoke 
and found himself famous, or (to use his 
own words) he found himself invested 
with the power of Bossuet. The first 
volume of his “ Essai sur |’Indifférence 
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en Matiére de Religion” burst upon the 
religious world like a thunderclap, and 
gave him European celebrity as much by 
the opposition it excited as by the admi- 
ration it called forth. The second (1820) 
and the two concluding volumes (1824) 
were equally successful, and on his first 
visit to Rome, although half of the con- 
clave were against him, the Pope, Leo 
XIIL., declared him the “last Father of 
the Church,” offered him a cardinal’s hat, 
and hung up his picture amongst the 
chosen saints in his cabinet. 

“Le Pére Lacordaire,” by Montalem- 
bert, is rather a biographical essay, com- 
posed as a vehicle for personal rem- 
iniscences, than a biography. Left to 
discover as we best may when and where 
Lacordaire was born —he was born at 
Recey-sur-Ource, Céte-d’Or, the 12th 
March, 1802 — we are told that no adven- 
ture, no stroke of fortune, no passion, 
occurred to trouble the course of his boy- 
hood 


_— 
. 


Son of a village doctor, brought up by a 
pious mother, he had, like all the young peo- 
ple of his day, lost the faith at school, and had 
not recovered it either at the law school or the 
bar, in which he was enrolled for two years. 
To all outward seeming, nothing distinguished 
him from his contemporaries. He was a deist, 
as all the youth was then; he was, above all, 
liberal, like the whole of France, but without 
excess. He has said it again and again: no 
man or book was the instrument of his con- 
version. A sudden and secret flash of grace 
opened his eyes to the nothingness of irreli- 
gion. In a single day he became Christian, 
and the very next day from Christian he 
wished to be priest. Seminarist at Sulpice in 
1824, ordained priest in 1827, convent almoner 
in 1828, college almoner in 1825, he seemed 
not to depart on any side from the ordinary 
course of things and men. There was nothing 
singular about him but his liberalism. By a 
then unheard-of phenomenon, this convert, 
this seminarist, this almoner of nuns, insisted 
on remaining liberal as in the days when he 
was only student and advocate. ... 

He comprehended, then, in his youth and in 
his solitude, that of which no one around him 
seemed to have a glimpse: first, that the 
Church, after having given liberty to the 
modern world, had the right and the impe- 
rious obligation to invoke it in her turn; 
secondly, that she could no more invoke it as 
a privilege, but only as her part in the com- 
mon patrimony of the new world. 

M. de la Mennais, then the most celebrated 
and the most venerated of the French priests, 
starting from the opposite pole, had arrived at 
the same conclusion. It is that which had all 
of a sudden brought him into proximity with 
the obscure almoner of the Collége Henri IV. 
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It was upon this ground that they both planted 
the banner of the “ Avenir.” 

The first number of the “ Avenir” ap- 
peared on October 15, 1830. The Church 
was then at a low ebb in France: it was 
not popular with the people, and it was 
kept in strict subordination to the State. 
All ecclesiastical dignitaries were ap- 
pointed by the government. The priests 
could hardly venture into the streets in 
the dress of their order for fear of insult, 
and when the cholera was raging in Paris 
they had to be smuggled into the hospi- 
tals, dressed as laymen, to administer the 
last Sacraments when required. Then, 
again they were practically excluded from 
any interference in the national educa- 
tion, which was under the control of the 
University and the Minister of Public In- 
struction. No school could be opened 
without a license, and no license was 
given for denominational schools, or for 
any distinct religious teaching, except in 
the seminaries, in which none but youths 
intended for the ecclesiastical calling 
were received. In fact, the only accessi- 
ble education for the laity at large was 
the mixed or “godless” system which 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland 
have so indignantly repudiated ; with the 
aggravation, constituting a real grievance, 
in France, that those who were dissatis- 
fied with it were not permitted to provide 
a substitute at their own expense. 

The triumvirate, therefore, had plent 
of useful work cut out for them whic 
they might have performed without hur- 
rying into extremes ; without flying in the 
face of lawful authority on the one hand, 
or venturing to the utmost verge of intol- 
erance on the other. In most of their 
grand ¢fforts they contrived to do both. 
We take, by way of specimen, the first 
article by Lacordaire which is quoted 
with commendation by his young ad- 
|mirer. The subject was the refusal of a 
priest to bury a man who had died with- 
out calling in the aid of religion, and the 
| forcible introduction of his remains into 
a church by the sous-préfet. The form 
' adopted was an apostrophe to the priest- 
hood : — 


One of your brethren has refused to a man 
| who died out of your communion the Chris- 
|tian service for the dead. Your brother has 
| done well; he has acted as a free man, as a 

priest of the Lord, determined to keep his 
‘lips pure from servile benedictions. Woe to 
‘him who blesses against conscience, who 
_ Speaks of God with a venal heart! Woe to 
the priest who murmurs lies at the edge of a 
‘ coffin! who conducts souls to the judgment of 
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God through fear of the living or for a vile 
fee! Your brother has done well. Are we the 
sextons of the human race? Have we made 
a pact with them to flatter their remains — 
more wretched than the courtiers to whom the 
death of the prince gives the right of treating 
him as he deserved by his life. Your brother 
has done well ; but this shadow of a proconsul 

elieved that so much independence was not 
becoming in a citizen so vile as a Catholic 
priest. . . . The domicile of the citizen can- 
not be violated without the intervention of 
justice. gers has not been so much as 
summoned to say to religion, “ Veil thy face a 
moment before my sword.” 


Precisely the same appeal might be 
made and the same range of sympathies 
invoked, should sepulture in a church or 
church-yard be denied (as it frequently 
has been) to those who, like players, died 
in an unhallowed vocation, or, like many 
of the greatest men in all domains of 
genius, departed this life without due 
preparation by a priest. The Archbish- 
op of Paris did well who sought to deny 
sepulture in holy ground to Moliére: the 
Curé of Saint-Sulpice did well who de- 
nied it to Adrienne Lecouvreur ; the Dean 
of Westminster did well who excluded 
the bust of Byron from Westminster Ab- 
bey ; and, despite of the church which he 
erected to God, Voltaire should have been 
buried like a dog.* 

Sir George Beaumont used to tell a 
story of his asking the Pope to authorize 
a Protestant burial-place at Rome; and 
the reply of the Holy Father, that he 
could not bless a locality for such a pur- 
pose, but had no objection to curse one, 
if, in default of consecrated ground, the 
heretics were content to repose in dese- 
crated. The editors of the “ Avenir” ap- 
pear to have been moved by the same 
spirit as this Pope: only they were seri- 
ous and his Holiness was laughing in his 
sleeve. ; 

It was the favourite theory of Lacordaire 
that great causes were to be fought out, 
as in ancient Rome and England, in legal 
proceedings before the tribunals in the 
full light of publicity: he was fond of re- 
verting to his old profession of advocacy 
in which he shone, and he was never bet- 
ter pleased than when brought into open 
conflict with the procureur du rot. The 


* The dying words of Voltaire, when spiritual aid 
was pressed upon him, were, *‘ Latssez-moi mourir en 
paix.” He was buried in haste and surreptitiously in 
the Abbey of Scelliéres, of which his nephew, the Abbé 
Mignot, was Commendator, only a few hours before the 
arrival of a prohibitory mandate from the bishop of the 
diocese to the prior. No attempt, according to Mr. 
Morley, was made to obtain Christian burial for Rous- 
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Government were ready enough to give 
him the opportunities he sought, and on 
the 31st January, 1831, he appeared with 
de la Mennais before the Criminal Court 
to answer for two articles bitterly assail- 
ing the King for exercising the constitu- 
tional right of nominating bishops. He 
made a spirited defence, and they were 
both acquitted. 


“The decision was not given till midnight,” 
says Montalembert. “A numerous crowd sur- 
rounded and applauded the victors of the day. 
When it had dispersed, we returned together 
alone, in the darkness, along the quays. When 
we reached his threshold I hailed in him the 
orator of the future. He was neither intoxi- 
cated nor overwhelmed by his trumph. I saw 
that for him the little vanities of success were 
less than nothing, mere dust of the darkness. 
But I saw him at the same time eager to spread 
the contagion of courage and self-devotion, and 
charmed by those evidences of mutual faith 
and disinterested tenderness which shine in 
young and Christian hearts with a glory purer 
and more delightful than all victories.” 


This victory encouraged the party toa 
fresh and original enterprise. Besides 
founding the “ Avenir,” they had formed 
a society called Agence de la liberté reli- 
gieuse, which publicly announced that, a¢- 
tendu que la liberté se prend et ne se donne 
pas, three of their members would open 
a school, free and gratuitous, at Paris, by 
way of testing the right. The school was 
opened on the 7th May, 1831, after due 
notice to the prefect of police, by three 
members of the society, Lacordaire, M. 
de Coux, and Montalembert, who suc- 
cinctly relates what followed : — 


The Abbé Lacordaire delivered a short 
and energetic inaugurative discourse. We 
formed each a class for twenty children. The 
next day a commissary came to summon us to 
decamp. He first addressed the children ; “In 
the name of the law I summon you to depart.” 
Lacordaire immediately rejoined: “In the 
name of your parents, whose authority I have, 
I order you to remain.” ‘The children cried 
out unanimously : “ We will remain.”” Where- 
upon the police turned out pupils and masters, 
with the exception of Lacordaire, who pro- 
tested that the school-room hired by him was 
his domicile, and that he would pass the night 
in it, unless he was dragged out by force, 
“Leave me,” he said to us, seating himself on 
a mattress he had brought there, “I remain 
here alone with the law and my right.” He 
did not give way till the police laid hands 
upon him; after which the seals were atfixed 
and a prosecution was forthwith commenced 
against the schoolmasters. 


Soon after the commencement of the 





proceedings, his father died: he succeed- 
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ed to the peerage with its privileges, and 'olics were opposed to his description of 
the trial consequently took place before | Catholicism: that they agreed with Bos- 
the Chamber of Peers on the 16th Sep-| suet rather than with de Maistre or de la 


tember, 1831, when, after a touching allu- | 
sion to his great bereavement and an ex- | 
position of the reasons which induced 
him to claim the judgment of his peers, 
he said : — 


“Tt is sufficiently well known that the career 
on which I have entered is not of a nature to 
satisfy an ambition which seeks political hon- 
ours and ptaces. Zhe powers of the present 
age, both in government and in opposition, are, 
by the grace of Heaven, equally hostile to Catho- 
fics. There is another ambition not less de- 
vouring, perhaps not less culpable, which as- | 

ires to reputation, and which is content to} 





Menniis: that they were Gallican, not 
Ultramontane, and were instinctively 
swayed by the apprehension so sensi- 
tively alive in England at this hour; 
namely, that what his deau idéal of a 
Church meant by liberty was, that she 
herself should be left free as air, whilst 
all other freedom of thought or action 
should be held dependent on her will. 
“When I mention religion,” said Thwack- 
um, “I mean the Christian religion ; and 
not only the Christian religion, but the 
Protestant religion; and not only the 
Protestant religion, but the Church of 


uy that at any price: that, too, I disavow| England.” Montalembert went still fur- 
like the other. No one can be more conscious | ther, for he identified religion and Chris- 
than I am of the disadvantages with which | tianity with the small section of the Cath- 
a precocious publicity surrounds youth, and | olic Church which then agreed with him. 


none can fear them more. But there is still in | 
the world something which is called faith — it | 
is not dead in all minds; it is to this that I 
have early given my heart and my life. My 
life--a man’s life —is always, and especially 
to-day, a poor thing enough; but this poor | 
thing consecrated to a great and holy cause | 
may grow with it; and when a man has made | 
to such a cause the sacrifice of his future, I 
believe that he ought to shrink from none of 
its consequences, none of its dangers. 

“Tt is in the strength of this conviction that 
I appear to-day for the first time in an assem- 
bly of men. I know too well that at my age 
one has neither antecedents nor experience; 
but at my age, as at every other, one has duties 
and hopes. I have determined, for my part, 
to be faithful to both.” 


The sentence was a fine of a hundred 
francs. 

He thus, on the most solemn occasion 
of his life, deliberately took his stand 
upon the principles to which he persist- 
ently adhered to his dying day; and the 
nobility of thought, the moral courage, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice which actuated 
him, are beyond cavil or dispute, what- 
ever may be thought of the prudence or 
wisdom of his course. He here states 
that the powers of the present age, both 
in government and in opposition, were, 
by the grace of Heaven, —_ hostile | 
to Catholicism. Twelve years later, he, 
stated that the press, the public, the 
learned bodies, the councils of state, were 
against him on the same subject in the 
proportion of ninety-nine to a hundred. 
How did this come to pass in a Catholic 
country? Or in what sense are such ex- 
pressions to be understood? What he 
meant was, that the vast majority of Cath-| 





No wonder, therefore, that more luke- 
warm or (as we should say) more reason- 
able Catholics stood aloof. 

He became a little more practical when 
he had to legislate upon the same sub- 
ject, but in these Avenir days he and his 
clique exulted in their unpopularity. 
They longed to be persecuted, to be 
(metaphorically) stoned like St. Stephen 
or imprisoned like St. Paul. Then the 
agitation and excitement of the expedi- 
tions undertaken for the propagation of 
their principles, far more than compen- 
sated for the discomfort and fatigue. 
Montalembert took charge of twenty-two 
departments, which he visited from time 
to time, when the means of communica- 
tion were very different from now. 
“There were neither railways nor tele- 
graphs, and in our propagandist journeys 
we took three days and three nights to go 
in execrable diligences from Paris to Ly- 
ons.” His English habits of neataess 
and cleanliness added’ to the irksome- 
ness, and we find Lacordaire rallying him 
on tes toilettes de deux heures. “ But 
what life,” he continues, after detailing 
these petty miseries, “what life in the’ 
soul, what ardour in the intelligence! 
what disinterested worship of our flag, of 
our cause! what deep and fruitful fur- 
rows sunk in the young hearts of that 


| time by an idea, by a deed of self-devo- 


tion, by a great exampie, by an act of 
courage or of faith!” It is the tone of 
the Frenchwoman regretting the tumult- 
uous sensations of her stormy youth: O/, 
Vheureux temps quand fétois si malheu- 
reuse, or of the poet recalling the first 
awakening of his senses or his heart : — 
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Oh, who would not welcome that moment re- 
turning, 
When passion first wak’d a new life through 


his frame, : 
And his soul, like the wood that grows pre- 
cious in burning, 
Gave out all its sweets to love’s exquisite 
flame? 


“T shall be pardoned,” writes Monta- 
lembert, “for dwelling upon the events 
of this year, which were so memorable 
for us. There is no man, however ob- 
scure and little worth his life may have 
been, who does not at the end of his days 
feel himself drawn by an irresistible cur- 
rent towards the moment when the first 
fire of enthusiasm awoke his soul and 
trembled on his lips: there are none who 
do not breathe with a sort of intoxication 
the perfume of their recollections, and 
who do not feel themselves tempted to 
boast beyond measure of their charm and 
brilliancy. Happy and sad days, we say 
to ourselves—days devoured by work 
and passion, days such as one sees but 
once in one’s life !” 

A month after his appearance before 
the Chamber of Peers, Lacordaire wrote, 
“Cruel as Time may be, he will take 
nothing from the delights (dé/éces) of the 
year which is just over: it will be eter- 
nally in my heart, like a virgin whois just 
dead.” 

These halcyon days were now rapidly 
coming to an end. The circulation of 
“ L’Avenir” never reached 3000: instead 
of being self-supporting, it was a drain 
on the scanty resources of the society ; 
which, having also to sustain the expense 
of prosecutions and propagandism, broke 
down. As the little band had contrived 
to place themselves very much in the po- 
sition of Ishmael, and the clergy, headed 
by the episcopacy, were among the fellest 
of their foes, further appeals to an en- 
lightened public were voted nugatory ; 
and they formed the extraordinary step 
of submitting the crucial questions in 
dispute to the Pope. His Holiness was 
to decide whether “L’Avenir” was or 
was not entitled to the support of the 
Catholic world, and the journal was to be 
suspended till his sovereign will and 
pleasure should be made known. : 

The suggestion came from Lacordaire : 
“We will carry our protest, if necessary, 
to the City of the Apostles, to the steps 
of the Confessional of Saint Peter, and 
we shall see who will stop the pilgrims 
of the God of Liberty.” No one thought 
of stopping them: the more’s the pity, 
for thts expedition was a blunder of the 
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first magnitude, conceived in utter igno- 
rance or forgetfulness of that traditional 
policy of Rome which Lord Macaulay 
deems a main cause of her durability and 
strength. “She thoroughly understood 
what no other church has ever under- 
stood, how to deal with enthusiasts. In 
some sects, particularly in infant sects, 
enthusiasm is suffered tobe rampant. In 
other sects long established and richly 
endowed, is regarded with aversion. The 
Catholic Church neither submits to en- 
thusiasm nor proscribes it, but uses it.” 
She used Ignatius Loyolaand St. Teresa: 
she would have used John Bunyan, John 
Wesley, Joanna Southcott, Selina Count- 
ess of Huntingdon, and Mrs. Fry. The 
founders of “L’Avenir” were just the 
sort of enthusiasts she wanted, so long as 
they could be kept within bounds; as 
long as they did no more than assert her 
paramount title to a veto on ecclesiastical 
appointments, and protest against her ex- 
clusion from the schools. But it was a 
very different matter to insist on her re- 
senting the denial of her privileges by 
shaking off all connexion with the State 
or by refusing any revenue or mundane 
advantages at its hands. 

Alluding to the prefect who figured in 
the burial case, Lacordaire told the 
priests, “ You would have made him turn 
pale if, with your dishonoured God, staff 
in hand and hat on head, you carried 
Him to some hut built with planks of fir, 
vowing never to expose Him a_ second 
time to the insults of the temples of the 
State.” This, Montalembert remarks, 
was tantamount to telling the clergy 
bluntly that they must renounce the bud- 
get.of worship, “sole remaining wreck of 
their ancient and legitimate patrimony, 
sole guarantee of their material existence, 
renounce even the churches of which the 
State assumed to be the proprietor, to 
enter in full possession of the invincible 
forces and inexhaustible resources of 
modern liberty.” Language of the same 
tendency has recently been used by a 
section of the Anglican Church, because 
they could not force their own peculiar 
views upon the rest. 

Nor did “ L’Avenir” stophere. It con- 
tended that no good or sound institution, 
sacred or profane, had anything to fear 
from the utmost freedom of inquiry, 
much less an institution like the Holy 
See founded on the eternal rock of truth: 


Moreover, it is not true in any sense that 
the evil is stronger than the good, and that the 
truth fights on earth with arms the inequality 
of which requires to be repaired by the aid of 
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absolute power. If it were so, the truth would 
be very badly off, for absolute power has never 
worked but for itself. Is it by the aid of ab- 
solute power that Christianity was founded? 
Is it by the aid of absolute power that the 
heresies of the Lower Empire have been sur- 
mounted? Is it by the aid of absolute power 
that the Arians of the West were converted? 
Is it by the aid of absolute power that the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century has 
crumbled into dust? Persecuted truth has 
triumphed everywhere over protected and 
powerful error. Such is history. And now 
we are told that, if truth is reduced to combat 
error with its own weapons, in the open light 
of day, all is lost.” 


If the Pope and his advisers had been 
equally confident that the Church of 
Rome owed no more to absolute power 
than the primitive Church of Christ, or 
would rise the higher if cut free from its 
temporalities, they would have wished 
nothing better than the support of an 
organ like “ L’Avenir.” But they would 
have been unaccountably wanting in 
the sagacity for which Lord Macaulay 
gives them credit, had they not pene- 
trated to the fallacy of such arguments at 
a glance and drawn a widely different 
moral from history. They could not shut 
their eyes to the fact that spiritual supre- 


macy attained its loftiest pitch in the 


Dark Ages, and has everywhere declined 
in proportion to the spread of knowledge. 
If it owes nothing to absolutism, does it 


owe anything to democracy? As _ well 
say at once that it has gained by the 
Reformation. The Pope, Leo X., who 
patronized literature and the arts, simply 
prepared the way for Luther. Intelligent 
travellers have declared that in travel- 
ing through Central Germany or Switzer- 
land, looking merely to the external as- 
pect of the country and the people, they 
could tell whether any given principality, 
canton, or district, was Catholic or Prot- 
estant. There was no mistaking the 
signs of industry, enterprise, and intel- 
lectual life in the one nor the dearth of 
them in the other. Are Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, Ireland, held in subjection to 
Rome by liberty? Or is it possible to 
‘contend that the Catholics have been 
worsted in Great Britain and Northern 
Europe because the fair field of free dis- 
cussion has been denied tothem ? What 
are the chances that a free Church in a 
free people (the device of “ L’Avenir’’) 
would necessarily remain ¢he Catholic 
Church? Is the habit of passive obedi- 
ence, or the habit of inquiry, best adapted 
to prepare the human mind for the doc- 
trine of Infallibility ? 
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Lacordaire and de la Mennais arrived 
at Rome on the last day of 1831. They 
were speedily rejoined by Montalembert, 
who had made a short stay at Florence. 
“From our arrival,” he says, “the re- 
serve with which we were everywhere re- 
ceived made it clear that we should not 
obtain the desired response. After hav- 
ing required of us an explanatory memoir, 
which was drawn up by Lacordaire, they 
left us three months without a word. 
The Cardinal Pacca wrote M. de la Men- 
nais that the Pope, whilst doing justice 
to his services and his good intentions, 
had been displeaséd at sceing us stir up 
controversies and opinions to say the 
least dangerous : that, however, he would 
have our doctrines examined, and that, as 
this examination might be long, we might 
return to our own country. The Pope 
afterwards consented to receive us: he 
treated us with the familiar kindness 
which was natural to him: he made us 
not the semblance of a reproach, but 
neither did he make the slightest allusion 
to the business which had brought us 
to Rome.” 

This, although far from a brilliant or 
flattering solution, was the most favoura- 
ble they had any ground to hope. _Lacor- 
daire was quite prepared for it ; and, on 
the whole, hardly regretted that he had 
come. Itwas his first visit to Rome, and 
he was not only vividly impressed by the 
genius of the place, but juster and broad- 
er views of ecclesiastical policy broke 
upon him. “The journalist, the bour- 
geois of 1830, the Democrat-Liberal, had 
comprehended at the first glance not 
merely the majesty of the supreme Pon- 
tificate, but its difficulties, its long and 
patient designs, its indispensable ménage- 
ments for men and things of here below. 
In this noble heart the faith of the Catho- 
lic priest and the sense of duty had in- 
stantly got the better of all the fumes of 
pride, all the seductions of talent, all the 
intoxication of the struggle: with the 
penetration bestowed by faith and hu- 
mility, he anticipated the judgment on 
our pretensions which has been ratified 
by time, that grand auxiliary of the 
Church and of Truth.” 

Not so de la Mennais, whose pride was 
mortified to the quick. His position was 
widely different Son that of his young 
and comparatively obscure associates. 
He, “the last of the Fathers,” to be neg- 


‘lected and snubbed on the scene of his 


former glories, in the very Vatican where 
his portrait had been hung by pontifical 
grace among the Saints! In vain did 
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Lacordaire repeat, “One of two things : 
either we should not have come, or we 
should submit and hold our tongues.” 
No, de la Mennais would not hear of si- 
lence or submission. He replied, “I will 
hasten and provoke an immediate decis- 
ion, and I will wait it at Rome; after 
which I will consider what is to be done.” 
Lacordaire left Rome for France, saying, 
.“Silence,,next to speech, is the second 
power of the world.” The Abbé waited 
four months, and then, losing patience, 
left Rome, openly announcing his inten- 
tion to return to France and recommence 
the publication of “ L’Avenir.” Monta- 
lembert had remained, and now left with 
him. They took Munich on their way, 
where accidentally (he says, providen- 
tially) they fell in again with Lacordaire ; 
and the three were together when they 
were overtaken by the Encyclical epistle 
of the 15th August, 1832, directly pro- 
voked by the parting threats of de la 
Mennais and manifestly condemning, 
without naming most of his new doc- 
trines. “ Our submission was immediate 
and unreserved. It was immediately 
published, and we returned to Paris, 
‘vanquished victors over ourselves,’ ac- 
cording to the expression of him amongst 
us who had so well foreseen and accepted 
the defeat.” He added, with Montaigne: 
ly a des défaites triomphantes & envi 
des victoires. 

The enforced submission of de la Men- 
nais was hollow and formal. In his in- 
most soul he had already broken with the 
Church, and sworn war to the knife 
against his clerical brethren. Within 
three years he published his “ Paroles 
d’un Croyant,”-—a complete manual of 
socialism, a wild diatribe which would 
have satisfied even the philosopher who 
longed for the day when the last king 
would be strangled with the entrails of 
the last priest. Seven crowned heads 
are in a consultation over a bowl of 
blood, with a human skull for a drinking- 
cup, round a throne of human bones, 
with their feet resting on a reversed cru- 
cifix. The question is how most effec- 
tively to enslave the minds and bodies of 
men ; and it is carried mem. con. that they 
must begin by abolishing the religion of 
Christ : — 


Then the seventh, having like the others 
drunk in the skull, spoke thus with his feet 
upon the crucifix. ‘ No more Christ: there 
is war to the death, eternal war between him 
and us. But how to detach the people from 
him. It is a vain attempt. Then what is to 
be done. Listen to me: we must gain the 
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priests of Christ with property, honour, and 
powers. And they will command the people 
in the name of Christ to be submissive to us 
in all things, do what we like, ordain what we 
like. And the people will believe them, and 
obey by conscience, and our power will be 
firmer than ever.” And all replied: “It is 
true: let us gain the priests of Christ.” 


This publication left Montalembert, 
who had faithfully stood by de la Men- 
nais through good and evil report, no 
alternative but to concur with Lacordaire 
in separating from him. 

It would be taking a most erroneous 
view of Montalembert’s character to sup- 
pose that the affair of the “ Avenir” or 
the expedition to Rome exclusively occu- 
pied his attention or his time. Like our 
present Premier, he had the invaluable 
gift of being able to prevent or relieve 
any undue strain upon the mind by inci- 
dental objects of interest. He could say 
with Fénelon: /e changement des études 
est toujours un délassement pour mot. 
During the interval before leaving Paris, 
in the very heat of the struggle, he kept 
up his communication with the literary 
world, mixed in the society of the noble 
Fauxbourg, attended the debates in the 
Chamber of Peers (in which he was dis- 
qualified from taking part till twenty-five), 
and was occasionally seen at those places 
of amusement which formed the chief 
attractions of his equals in rank and age. 
He has a discriminating eye for genius 
and pretension, ugliness and beauty. He 
has a. marked liking for Victor Hugo, 
but then Victor Hugo at that time was 
expecting the regeneration of the world 
to emanate from the Church of Rome, 
and dreamt of a confederation of nations 
under the presidency of the Pope. He 
sets a black mark against one’ sa/on by 
saying that he met in it only “obscure 
doctrinaires and ugly women.” “It is 
pleasant,” says Mrs. Oliphant, referring 
to the Journal, “to find our young cham- 
pion of the Church betrayed into warm 
though momentary commendation of Ta- 
glioni, whose modest and poetic grace of 
movement was so different from the bac- 
chanalian feats of the more recent ballet. 
He declares with fervour that nobody has 
danced like her since the epoch of Chris- 
tianity, and that she is divine.” * 

We have said that he lingered at Flor- 
ence on his way to Rome. He lingered 
there as well to enjoy the society and co- 


* This goddess of the dance, reduced in circume 
stances by an unmerited reverse of fortune, is now 
earning her livelihood as a dancing-mistress in this 
Metropolis! 
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operate in the pursuits of his learned and : 
accomplished friend, Rio, as to indulge | 
in a newly-formed friendship of that in-| 
tense, devoted kind of which we read in| 
ancient story but find few examples in | 
our tamer, colder, more matter-of-fact so- 
ciety. “You know,” he had written to} 
one of his first friends, M. Cornudet, “ you | 
know that friendship is the only move-| 
ment of the soul in which excess is per- 
missible.” He had not yet tried love, 
although he yearned for it. This new | 


friendship is recorded, portrayed and il- | 
lustrated with grace, refinement, and deli- 
cacy of touch, in the “ Récits d’une Sceur,” 
a romance of real life ; in which scenes of 
op affection and simple pathos, softened 


y melancholy and elevated by faith, sup- 
ply the almost total absence of passion, 
incident and plot. It is the story of Al- 
bert de la Ferronays and his young bride 
— their courtship, their marriage, and his 
death in the bloom of youth — 


Manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. 


It is told by his sister, Mrs. Augustus 
Craven, and told inimitably well; but we 
must warn off the novel readers whose 
taste has been formed in the sensational 
school — procul, oh! procul este, profant. 
They must chasten their thoughts, repent 
their sins, and get absolution before they 
venture upon it, or they will be found so- 
liloquizing like Guinevere : — 

I thought I could not breathe in that pure air, 
That pure serenity of perfect light, 

I wanted life and colour — 


The main bond of union between Mon- 
talembert'and Rio was their common view 
of Art: they were unwearied in their in- 
vestigations and inquiries; and we sus- 
pect that Montalembert was quite as 
much interested in the establishment of 
their favourite esthetic theory, as in the 
vindication of “L’Avenir.” This was, 
that Art, in all its forms or manifesta- 
tions, came nearest to perfection in pro- 
portion to the amount of Christianity with 
which it was imbued or permeated ; and 
M. Fossier claims for them the credit of 
being the first to perceive and prove that 
there is a Christian art, as there is a 
Christian literature, or a Christian civili- 
zation. But was it ever denied that there 
is an art which sprang from Christianity, 
Roman Catholic Christianity, and is 
marked by the ascetic character of that 





faith? Henry Heine, accepting it as a 
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recognized fact, says (in 1835) that it way 
necessary as a wholesome reaction against 
the gloomy, colossal materialism which 
had unfolded itself in the Roman empire 
and (he might have added) against the 
sensual materialism of Greece. “The 
flesh had become so wanton in the Ro- 
man world, that the monastic discipline 
might well be necessary to mortify it. 
After the feast of a Trimalchion, there 
was need of a fasting regimen.” After 
pointing out the signs of it in poetry, he 
says, “ Less favourable was this religion 
upon the plastic arts. For these two 
were obliged to represent the victory of 
spirit over matter. Hence in sculpture 
and painting those frightful subjects: 
martyrdoms, crucifixions, dying saints, 
and mortification of the flesh. Verily, 
when one _ through many a picture 
gallery, and sees nothing represented but 
scenes of blood and torture, one might 
believe that the old masters had painted 
their pictures for the gallery of an execu- 
tioner.” But it was in architecture that 
the influence was most marked:— - 


When we now enter an old cathedral, we 
hardly feel any longer the exterior sense of its 
stone-work symbolicism. Only the general 
impression strikes immediately into the soul. 
We here feel the elevation of the spirit and 
the prostration of the flesh. The interior of 
the cathedral is itself a hollow cross, and we 
there walk in the very instrument of martyr- 
dom. The variegated windows cast their red 
lights upon us, like drops of blood: funeral 
hymns are trembling round us; under our feet, 
tombstones and corruption; and the spirit 
struggles with the colossal pillars, towards 
heaven, painfully tearing itself asunder from 
the body, which drops, like a worn-out gar- 
ment, to the ground. 


The distinction between sacred music 
and profane is self-evident. Everyone 
sees the incongruity of playing “ The 
Last Rose of Summer ” or “ Cherry Ripe” 
on an organ in a church. And everyone 
will see on reflection the equal incon- 
gruity of replacing “ The Descent from 
the Cross ” in the cathedral at Antwerp, 
by one of Titian’s voluptuous beauties or 
a bacchanalian piece'by Rubens. Yet M. 
Fossier asks as if he was contending 
against a paradox: . “Is it true, yes or 
no, that a church is notatheatre? Given 
this, is it true, yes or no, that, in the 
house of prayer, everything ought to 
incline us to pray,—the painting, the 
statues, the music,—all like the archi- 
tecture? Is it true, yes or no, that con- 
sequently the Christian subjects ought to 
be treated with absolutely the same 
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absence of faith as the mythological 
subjects? Is it true that the image of 
Jesus Christ ought not to be that of 
Jupiter, nor the image of the Virgin that 
of Venus?” But no one says they ought. 
Neither ought pictures painted for altar- 
pieces to be hung up over mantel-pieces 
in dining-rooms ; nor is the enjoyment of 
a company met for social pleasure in a 
saloon or ball-room promoted by the 
representation of bodily suffering —of a 
saint on a gridiron or a saint without his 
skin. 

Montalembert distinguishes the schools 
thus ; “ Fra Angelico and the Dispute of 
the Holy Sacrament, there is Christian 
art. The form studied for itself, studied 
anatomically, as in the ‘ Last Judgment’ 
of Michel Angelo, there is the naturalist 
school. The Fornarina sitting for the 
portrait of the Virgin—then the infa- 
mous imaginations painted by Julio 
Romano, —there is the Pagan art.” Is 
this quite fair? Are not the master- 
pieces of Rubens and Titian as much 
Pagan art as the “infamous imagina- 
tions ” of Julio Romano? Andare these, 
and such as these to be proscribed, along 
with the Venuses and Apollos, because 
the contemplation of them does not dis- 
pose to prayer? The truth is, he would 


fain apply to art the same exclusive 
principle which he applied to education ; 
it must be entirely pervaded by what he 


calls Christianity, or it is nought. At 
one of Rogers’s breakfasts, Rio was asked 
what he thought of the pictures. He had 
his choice amongst masterpieces of all 
sorts. He led the inquirer up to two 
specimens of the pre-Raphaelite school, 
and said they were the only pictures in 
the collection that interested him. Mon- 
talembert in Overbeck’s studio was ani- 
mated by the same feeling: Overbeck, 
so famed a painter of Christianity, that 
people in the streets pointed him out 
with: Zens, viola Fésus-Christ. Besides 
Fra Angelico, Perugino, Cimabue, Giotto, 
and Fra Bartolomeo, Montalembert must 
have held in especial reverence the painter 
Lorenzo Lotto, who went to Loretto to 
die painting the Virgin so as to be occu- 
pied with her to the last. 

Some thirty years since the lower limbs 
of several allegorical female figures in St. 
Peter’s were suddenly invested by papal 
order with robes or petticoats of tin, 
plastered over so as to resemble marble ; 
and about the same time the King of 
Naples caused green muslin drawers to 
be distributed among the danszuses at 
San Carlos, with an especial injunction 
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that they should never appear on the 
stage without this habiliment. These 
innovations were popularly attributed to 
Montalembert, who, on a second visit to 
Rome, had been received with marked . 
favour by his Holiness. He was cer- 
tainly guiltless of the green muslin 
drawers: his recollection of Taglioni 
would have saved him from such a sole- 
cism. But he may have recommended 
the tin petticoats in St. Peter’s, and he 
would have been right; for without 
being a devotee of Christian art, a man 
of taste and feeling might have been 
scandalized at seeing (what he could 
hardly help seeing) the Madonna in the 
guise of a Venus, with Faith, Hope, and 
Charity in the undress and attitude of 
the three Graces or the three heathen 
goddesses contending for the appie. 

Coleridge used to say that an old 
Gothic cathedral always looked to him 
like a petrified religion. The Gothic is 
certainly the style of architecture which 
harmonizes best with seriousness and 
solemnity: St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and 
the Cathedral of Florence, are rather 
palatial than ecclesiastical, and there is 
an Oriental look about the domes. Mon- 
talembert’s enthusiasm, therefore, took a 
right direction in the eloquent appeal, 
entitled, “Du Vandalisme en France,” * 
in which he called on the French to 
respect their architectural treasures, 
especially their grand old cathedrals, as 
preservatives of their faith as well as 
monuments of their history. 

It was during one of the frequent tours 
he made to inspect medieval buildings 
and monuments that he was inspired with 
the conception of his first sustained and 
eminently successful effort in literature, 
the ‘‘ History of Saint Elizabeth.” The 
opening sentences of the Introduction 
are these : — 


“On the 19th of November, 1833, a traveller 
arrived at Marbourg, a town in the electorate 
of Hesse, situated upon the beautiful banks of 
the Lahn. He paused to examine the church, 
which was celebrated at once for its pure and 
perfect beauty, and because it was the first in 
Germany where the pointed arch prevailed 
over the round in the great renovation of art 
in the thirteenth century. This church bears 
the name of St. Elizabeth, and it was on St. 
Elizabeth’s Day that he found himself within 
its walls. In the church itself, which, like the 
country, is now devoted to the Lutheran wor- 
ship, there was no trace of any special solem- 
nity, except that in honour of the day, and 
contrary to Protestant custom, it was open, 


* “ Revue des Deux Mondes,’’ March, 1833. 
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and children were at play in it among the 
tombs. The stranger roamed through its vast, 
desolate, and devastated isles, which are still 
oung in their elegance and airy lightness. 

e saw placed against a pillar the statue of a 
young woman in the dress of a widow, with a 
gentle and resigned countenance, holding in 
one hand the model of a church, and with the 
other giving alms to a lame man. ... The 
lady is then depicted, faircr than in all the 
other representations, stretched on her bed of 
death midst weeping priests and nuns; and 
lastly, bishops exhume a coffin on which an 
emperor lays his crown. The traveller was 
told that these were events in the life of St. 
Elizabeth, queen of that country, who died on 
that day six hundred years ago in that very 
town of Marbourg, and lay buried in that very 
church.” 


After his first visit to the church, he 
went to a bookseller and inquired if there 
was a “Life of St. Elizabeth.” The 
bookseller mounted to his garret and 
brought down a pamphlet covered with 
dust. “Here isa Life of her,” he said, 
“if you care about it: itis never asked 
for here.”” Montalembert possessed him- 
self of it as a prize, and found it the cold 
lifeless composition of a Protestant. But 
the sympathetic chord was struck, and he 
set about the study of her career with 
hourly increasing eagerness, consulting 
every place that she 
er presence, and ran- 


traditions, visitin 
had hallowed by h 
sacking all the books, chronicles, and 
manuscripts in which mention was made 
of her, or which threw light on her con- 


temporaries and her age. And what is 
really most valuable and most character- 
istic in the book is that which elucidates 
her age, especially the Introduction (135 
pages royal octavo), in which he seeks to 
prove that the thirteenth century, in which 
she flourished, had been shamefully cal- 
umniated ; that it was not merely the age 
in which the Papacy attained its culminat- 
ing point of pride and power, but the age 
in which Christian literature and art, that 
is to say what he deems the best and 
purest literature and art, approached 
nearer to perfection than they have ever 
approached since or are likely to approach 
again. 

He is strong, indeed unassailable, in 
Gothic architecture ; for almost all the 
finest cathedrals in Germany, France, 
Belgium, Spain, and England, were built 
or founded in the thirteenth century: 
strong in painting, for he can point to 
the early schools of Siena and Florence : 
strong in poetry, if we allow him Dante, 
born in 1265, and bear in mind the legend- 
ary poets and the “ Niebelungen ;” but 
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singularly weak, we think, when he tries 
to make out that this was also the age of 
social progress or legislation, and that 
the successors of St. Peter, who, like 
Innocent III., aspired to universal em- 
pire, were simply doing their duty in that 
state of life to which God had called 
them: that, in claiming to hold all the 
kings of the earth in humiliating vassal- 
age, they had not a spark of mundane 
ambition and were merely vindicating the 
sacred liberties of the Church.* 

Whilst he was occupied with St. Eliz- 
abeth, he joined his friends Albert and 
Alexandrine, the hero and heroine of 
“ Le Récit d’une Sceur,” at Pisa, and she 
writes: ‘“ How he loves this St. Eliza- 
abeth! He collects the smallest, the 
most minute details about her. He told 
me the other day a story of a knight who 
wore the colours of a saint who appeared 
to him in a dream.” There is another 
letter of hers which pleasantly illustrates 
the playfulness and versatility of his 
mind and character : — 


“We all went to the Cascine : then (which 
amused us much) we all went to order a bonnet 
forme. At dinner Albert suddenly took the 
resolution of going to a ball which was to be 
given that evening, but which we had all three 
declined. I resisted, fearing that it might do 
him harm; but he insisted, and ended by say- 
ing, ‘ Je le veux.’ He told my maid to prepare 
everything, and by degrees I allowed myself to 
be persuaded into the pleasant annoyance of 
making myself as pretty as possible (‘7e me 
laissai faire la douce violence’). This occupied 
me entirely for two hours. To make the joke 
complete, we forced Montal to go with us. 
We had hard work to succeed in this, for he 
had nothing to put on. Albert lent him almost 
everything. Then it was necessary to get a 
shoemaker for him, and a hairdresser to cut 
his hair. All this amused us immensely; and 
the end of all, which made us laugh more than 
all the rest, was that, recollecting all at once 
that we had no servant, we took the shoe- 
maker’s boy with us in that capacity to go 
with us to the ball!” 


In May 1835 he attained the age (twen- 
ty-five) at which a French peer was per- 
mitted to join in the debates : the right of 


* “Pour lui (Innocent) la chrétienté entire n’est 
u’une maijestueuse unité, qu’un seul royaume, sans 
rontires intérieures et sans distinction des races, dont 
:] est le défenseur intrépide au dehors, et le juge iné- 
branlable et incorruptible au dedans” (p. xiii). He 
did this, ‘‘ quoique sans cesse menacé et attaqué par ses 
propres sujets, les turbulents habitants de Rome.”’ He 
was not particular as to means, for “il correspondait 
méme avec les princes musulmans, dans Pintérét de 
paix et de leur salut.’ Of Honorius IIL. it is said, 
**Malgré sa douceur, il se vit forcé de mettre l’empe- 
reur, une premiére fois, au ban de I Eglise, en laissant 
a Grégoire IX. le soin de continuer le combat.” 
pauvre homme! 
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voting being suspended till thirty. He 
broke ground as a debater on the 8th 
September, 1835, in opposition to a meas- 
ure for the restriction of the press pro- 
posed by the Broglie and Thiers minis- 
try. This was followed by other speech- 
es, all of a liberal tendency, the general 
effect of which is described by Sainte- 
Beuve : — 


“When he reappeared in the Chamber,” 
says Sainte-Beuve, “he had the right to say 
anything, to dare anything, so long as he re- 
tained that elegance of aspect and diction 
which never forsook him. He could utter 
with all freedom the most passionate pleadings 
for that liberty which was the only excess of 
his youth. He could develop without inter- 
ruption those absolute theories which from 
another mouth would have made the Chamber 
shiver, but which pleased them from his. He 
could even give free course to his mordant and 
incisive wit, and make personal attacks with 
impunity upon potentates and ministers. In 
one or two cases the Chancellor called him to 
order for form’s sake; but the favour which 
attends talent carried everything before it. 
His bitterness— and he was sometimes bitter 
— from him seemed almost amenity, the harsh- 
ness of the meaning being disguised by the 
elegance of his manner and his perfect good 
grace.” 


There is one remarkable quality in 
which Montalembert’s writings, includ- 
ing the earliest, resemble Bolingbroke’s. 
They are rhetorical and declamatory : 
they might be delivered as speeches, or 
parts of speeches, with full effect. To 
become an orator, the writer obviously 
wants nothing but voice, manner, and 
readiness, which Montalembert never 
wanted. We are, therefore, surprised to 
learn from competent authorities (M. 
Fossier, confirmed by Mrs. Oliphant) 
that he began by speaking from copious 
notes, and did not trust to improvisation 
till it was forced upon him by the exigen- 
cies of debate. When what may be 
called his oratorical education was com- 
plete, he could not only introduce a pre- 
pared passage so as not to betray the 
preparation — which a master of the art, 
Lord Brougham, pronounces its highest 
achievement — but turn every passing 
incident or interruption to account, and 
reply with telling force upon the instant 
to all or any who roused his indignation 
or his scorn. About the end of the de- 
bate on the Droit d’ Enseignement in 1844, 
which had called out all his powers, he 
was fairly entitled to take rank amongst 
the best French orators of his day ; none 
of whom, however, except perhaps Ber- 
ryer in the Chamber of Deputies and 
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Dupin at the Bar, can be placed in the 
highest class: the habit of reading 
speeches (hardly extinct yet), and of 
speaking from the tribune, having 
checked the progress of parliamentary 
oratory in France. Montalembert did 
not shine by lofty sustained imagery, like 
Burke and Grattan, the objects of his 
early admiration ; nor by polished rhet- 
oric, flights of fancy, or strokes of hu- 
mour, like Canning. His strength lay in 
earnestness, ready command of energetic 
language, elevation of thought and tone, 
rapidity, boldness, conviction, passion, 
heart. His vehemence, his wis vivida, 
was power: when he warmed to his sub- 
ject, he carried all before him with arush. 
He had all, or almost all, that is com- 
prised in the action of Demosthenes. 
Sainte-Beuve says : — 


He has few gestures, but he possesses the 
most essential qualities which produce suc- 
cessful action. His voice, pure and sustained 
(@une longue haleine), is distinct and clear in 
tone, with a vibration and accent very suitable 
to mark the generous or ironical meaning of 
his speeches. The son of an English mother, 
he has in his voice, through its sweetness, a 
certain rise and fall of accentuation which 
answers his purpose well, which lets certain 
words drop from a greater height and resound 
further than others. I ask pardon for insist- 
ing upon these particulars; but the ancients, 
our masters in everything, and particularly in 
eloquence, gave a minute attention to them. 


It was Berryer who said: “ A man has 
always the voice of his mind. A mind 
clear, distinct, firm, generous, a little dis- 
dainful, displays all these sentiments in 


its voice.” An example of each of Mon- 
talembert’s merits might be supplied 
from his speech on the Liberty of the 
Church (16th April, 1844), in which he 
proudly vindicated the position of the 
small minority whom he represented in 
the Chamber : — 


“ Allow me to tell you, gentlemen, there has 
arisen amongst you a generation of men whom 
you know not. Call them néo-Catholiques, 
Sacristans, Ultramontanes, as you like: the 
name is nothing to the purpose: the thing 
exists. This generation would willingly take 
for device the words with which the manifesto 
of the generous Poles who resisted Catherine 
II. in the last century began: ‘We who love 
liberty more than everything in the world, and 
the Catholic religion still more than liberty.’ 

“ We are neither conspirators nor flatterers : 
we are found neither in street tumults nor in 
ante-chambers : we are strangers to all your 
coalitions, to all your recriminations, to all 
your struggles of cabinet, of parties : we have 
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been neither to Ghent nor to Belgrave Square.* 
We have made no pilgrimages except to the 
tombs of apostles, of pontiffs, and of martyrs : 
we have there learned, with Christian and 
legitimate respect for established powers, how 
they are resisted when they fail in their duties, 
and how they are survived! 

“ . , . Inthis France, which has been wont to 
produce only men of heart and spirit, we alone, 
we Catholics — should we consent to be but 
fools and cowards? Are we to acknowledge 
ourselves such bastards, so degenerated from 
the condition of our fathers, that we must give 
up our reason to rationalism, deliver our con- 
science to the university, our dignity and our 
freedom into the hands of law-makers whose 
hatred for the freedom of the Church is 
equalled only by their profound ignorance 
of her rights and her doctrines? What! 
because we are of those who confess, do 
they suppose that we rise from the feet 
of ‘our priests ready to hold out our own 
wrists to the handcuffs of anti-constitu- 
tional legalism? What! because the senti- 
ment of faith reigns in our hearts, do they 
suppose that honour and courage have per- 
ished there? Ah, let them undeceive them- 
selves. You are told: Be tmflacable.t Well, 
be so; do all you will and all youcan. The 
Church answers you by the mouth of Tertul- 
lian and the gentle Fenelon, ‘ You have noth- 
ing to fear from us; but we do not fear you.” 
And for me, I add in the name of Catholic 


laymen like myself, Catholics of the nineteenth 
century — We will not be helots in the midst 


of a free people. We are the successors of 
the martyrs, and we do not tremble before the 
successors of Julian the Apostate. Weare the 
sons of the Crusaders, and we will not fall 
back before the sons of Voltaire! ” 


Estimated by its electrical effects on 
the audience — the best test of eloquence 
— his speech on the affairs of Switzerland 
must be regarded as his masterpiece. A 
league of cantons, the Sonderbund, 
formed to resist the Federal Diet, had 
been put down by an armed force, much 
as the Southern Confederacy was put 
down in the United States. It was prac- 
tically the triumph of the radicals over 
the conservatives and Catholics, so that 
all Montalembert’s warmest sympathies 
were enlisted by the Sonderbund. The 
conquerors, moreover, had been guilty of 
great excesses, and the religious orders 
had been the chief sufferers. The ques- 
tion arose as one of foreign policy in the 
debate on the Address, January 11th, 


* M. Guizot joined Louis XVIII. at Ghent during 
the Hundred Days; and the Legitimists had recently 
been crossing the Channel in great numbers to do hom- 
age to Henri V. whilst occupying a house in Belgrave 
Square. : a 

t An expression of Dupin’s. 
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1848, and its real importance lay in its 
connection with the doctrines which 
revolutionized the greater part of Europe 
within the year. This was the aspect in 
which Montalembert presented it : — 


“ Believe me, gentlemen, I do not come here 
to expose a religious or Catholic grievance. 
Yes, Catholicism has been wounded in Switz- 
erland, as all the world knows; but all the 
world knows also that the wounds and the 
defeats of religion are not incurable or irre- 
parable wounds; that at bottom it is her voca- 
tion to be wounded, persecuted, oppressed. 
She suffers from it, but only fora time. She 
is cured of it, she recovers, she comes out of 
these trials more radiant and more strong. 
But do you know what does not recover so 
easily, what cannot with impunity be exposed 
to such attacks? It is order, it is peace; it is 
above all, liberty, and this is the cause which 
I come to plead before you, it is this which I 
come to deplore and vindicate with you.” 


“Let no one say, as certain generous but 
blind spirits have said, that radicalism is the 
exaggeration of liberalism ; no, it is its antip- 
odes, its extreme opposite. Radicalism is 
nothing more than an exaggeration of des- 
potism: and never has despotism taken a more 
odious form.” 

“No one can have more right than I have 
to proclaim this distinction, for I defy any 
man to love liberty more than I have done. 
And here it must be said, I do not accept, 
either as a reproach or as praise, the opinion 
expressed of me by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that I was exclusively devoted to reli- 
gious liberty. No, no, gentlemen: that to 
which I am devoted is liberty in itself, the 
liberty of all and in everything. This I have 
always defended, always proclaimed: I who 
have written so much, spoken so much —too 
much, I acknowledge — I defy any man to find 
a single word from my pen or from my lips 
which has not been devoted to the cause of 
freedom. Freedom: ah! I can say it without 
phrases (saxs Phrase). She has been the idol 
of my soul; if I have anything to reproach 
myself with, it is to have loved her too much, 
to have loved her as one loves when one is 

young, that is, without measure, without limit. 

ut I neither reproach myself for this, nor do 
I regret it ; I will continue to serve Freedom, 
to love her always, to believe in her always; 
and it is my belief that I have never loved her 
more, never served her better than on this day 
when I am doing my best to unmask her ene- 
mies, who deck themselves out in her colours, 
who usurp her flag to soil it, to dishonour it!” 


According to the contemporary reports, 
the delivery of this speech was repeatedly 
interrupted by the enthusiasm of the 
audience. Half the peers rose to their 
feet: exclamations were’ heard from 
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every corner of the Chamber. Pasquier 
left his place to compliment the orator : 
the ministers hurried up to him for the 
same purpose. M. Guizot speaking for 
his colleagues, said : — 


“TI do not share all the ideas of the honour- 
able speaker ; I do not accept the reproaches 
he has addressed to the Government. But he 
has given expression to too many great, good, 
and useful truths, and he has spoken with a 
sentiment too sincere and profound to make it 
possible to raise any debate with him at this 
moment. I cannot introduce a purely politi- 
cal and still less a personal question, after 
what he has just said. I have no reply to 
make to M. de Montalembert.” 


This completes the parallel with the 
—- success ever attained in the 
nglish Parliament, Sheridan’s Begum 
speech, when Pitt moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, on the ground taken 
by M. Guizot. In recording this great 
event in his journal, Montalembert ex- 
resses his ineffable satisfaction at ,hav- 
ing executed justice on ces scélérats, the 
Swiss radicals, with whom he classed 
their patron and prompter (as he desig- 
nated him), Lord Palmerston. 

We have anticipated a little to classify 
his oratory. A man like Montalembert 
cannot be happy or content unless his 


heart is occupied, as well as his imagina- 
tion and his intellect: he must have an 
object of affection as well as of ambition ; 
and even friendship, the truest and warm- 


est, will not suffice. “I have never been 
able to touch a woman’s heart,” is his 
sorrowful entry in 1834; forgetting to 
add that he had never tried or never set 
the right way about it. How could he 
touch a living woman’s heart when his 
own was with a dead saint? “Saint 
Elizabeth,” he rapturously exclaims, “she 
is my only friend.” If saints in heaven 
are permitted to befriend their worship- 
pers on earth, it may have been she who, 
by some miraculous influence, brought 
tent his sudden and most auspicious at- 
tachment to her descendant, the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of Count Félix 
de Merode, whom he met for the first 
time in the spring of 1836, and married 
in the following August.* 

Immediately after their marriage the 
young couple started for Italy, by way of 
Switzerland. They passed the Christmas 
at Rome, where he had three interviews 


* The Belgian family of de Merode is one of the 
noblest in Europe, and connected with many princel 
houses. Monsignor de Merode, the honoured counsel- 
lor of the Pope, is the brother of Madame de Monta- 
Jembert. 
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with the Pope, who quietly talked over 
the old affair of “L’Avenir,” and ex- 
pressed his warm approval of the course 
which Montalembert had subsequently 
pursued in religious matters. They are 
back in Paris in May, 1837, and, accord- 
ing to his biographer, “there followed a 
few years of tranquil domestic existence, 
not without movement and that druit 
which, from his earliest days, Montalem- 
bert had acknowledged himself to love — 
but still calm disturbed by no clamour of 
perpetual publicity, with time in it for 
much literary work and much family en- 
joyment.” 

In 1849 he came to England to attend 
the deathbed of his mother, accompanied 
by his wife and brother-in-law, Count 
Werner de Merode. The melancholy 
occasion prevented them from going into 
society, and we learn from Rio that they 
accepted only two invitations from Lon- 
don acquaintance —the one being Rog- 
ers, with whom they breakfasted ;* and 
the other “a young member of Parliament 
destined to the greatest political position 
of our time,” Mr. Gladstone. In Febru- 
ary, 1840, he writes to an English friend, 
Mr. de Lisle Philipps, that his chief occu- 
pation and interest since he left England 
had been the direction and maintenance 
of the “ Univers,” the journal which, un- 
der M. Veuillot, was eventually to be- 
come the bitterest of his assailants and 
calumniators. The breach between him 
and the extreme section of the clerical 
party arose out of the settlement of the 
education question by the arrangement 
which he called the “Concordat d’En- 
seignement” and they designated as a 
base compromise of the best interests of 
the Church. The main object, the liberty 
of teaching, was undoubtedly attained by 
it: attained by his unceasing devotion to 
the cause till it was practically won by 
effort upon effort, speech upon speech, 
during the most brilliant phase of his 
parliamentary career. It was the varied 
powers he displayed in its advocacy, 
coupled with the personal sacrifices ex- 
acted by it and made without murmuring, 
that elicited the glowing encomium of 
Count Molé in 1844: “What a pity that 
he has so little ambition! And yet it is 
fine! If I was but forty, I would desire 
no other part (vé/e) than that of M. de 


* This is the breakfast mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. Rio, in his printed narrative, has given 
rather a melodramatic turn to the incident and made 
Rogers talk of “that immovable and cloudless faith.” 
Our version, copied from one of Montalembert’s letters, 
gives it as it was related to him at the time. 
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Montalembert.” He was mortified, no 


doubt, at the manner in which he was as- 
sailed after the passing of the Lot Fa/- 
loux, which he might be excused for 
thinking ought to have been the Loz 
Montalembert; but his sympathizing bi- 
o-rapher is surely hurr’e] int> an uncon- 
scious exaggeration when she says : — 


He was thus left victorious, yet defeated, 
upon the ground he had so long and so gal- 
lantly held. The victory was won, but the 
leader was left alone upon the field of battle. 
Curiously significant, like the dramatic wind- 
ing up of a tragedy, was this strange success. 
He won it — but in winning it, came not only 
to the end of his campaign, but to an end of 
his power ; he had- succeeded in the object 
which he had pursued for twenty years ; but 
his political position was gone, and his power 
over. Never was there a more singular situa- 
tion. In conquering he fell. 


His power over the ultras of the cleri- 
cal party was at an end, but his political 
position, which did not depend upon 
them at any time, was rather strength- 
ened by their defection. ‘ Now,” writes 
Sainte-Beuve in November 1849, “he is 
followed willingly by men of all parties. 
Not only the es Me and _ brilliancy, 
but the meaning, of his noble speeches is 
accepted and acknowledged. He has 
ceased to see everything from one point 
of view.” The Chamber of Peers had 
been abolished, and these noble speeches 
were addressed to popular assemblies, 
which (adds the same fine observer), so 
differently composed and so stormy, 
suited him marvellously. “He did not 
fear interruptions, but liked them: he 
found in them (he said) great honour and 
great pleasure.” In a debate on the Irre- 
movability of the Magistrature, April, 
1849, after alluding to the assimilation of 
religion to justice in the expressions 
“temple of the law,” “sanctuary of jus- 
tice,” “ priesthood of the magistracy,” he 
continued : — 


“Yes, gentlemen, revolutions have passed 
over the head of the priest without bending it. 
I ask you so to act that they may pass over the 
head of the judge without striking it. Let the 
stream of progress — if there is progress — let 
the destinies of the nation, that which is vari- 
able, if you like it better, in the destinies of 
the nation— roll its course between two im- 
movable banks, between the temple of the 
law and the temple of God— between the 
sanctuary of justice and the sanctuary of truth 
— between the priesthood of the priest and the 
priesthood of the judge.” * 


* “Entre le sacerdoce du prétre et le sacerdoce du 
juge.” No speakers or writers of the higher class suf- 
er so much in translation as the French. 
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In the debate on the Prince President’s 
letter to Edgar Ney, imposing what were 
deemed insulting conditions on the Pope, 
he said : — 


“You deny it ; you deny moral force, you 
deny faith, you deny the empire of the pontifi- 
cal authority over souls —that empire which 
has subdued the proudest emperors. Well ; 
be it so; but there is one thing which you 
cannot deny, it is the weakness of the Hoiy 
See. It is this weakness, understand, that 
constitutes its insurmountable strength against 
you. Yes, truly, for there is not in the history 
of the world a greater or more consolatory 
spectacle than the embarrassment of strength 
in conflict with weakness. 

“ Permit me a familiar comparison. When 
a man is condemned to struggle against a wo- 
man, if that woman is not the most degraded 
of beings, she may defy him with impunity. 
She tells him, ‘ Strike ! but you will disgrace 
yourself, and you will not conquer me.’ Well, 
the Church is not a woman; she is more than 
a woman, she is a mother. She is a mother — 
the mother of Europe, of modern society, of 
modern humanity. It matters not that one is 
an unnatural son, a rebellious son, an ungrate- 
ful son, one always remains son, and there 
comes a moment in every struggle against the 
Church when this parricidal struggle becomes 
insupportable to the human race, and when he 
who has maintained it falls overpowered, anni- 
hilated, be it by defeat, be it by the unanimous 
reprobation of humanity !” 


This impersonation of the Church, 
which exactly fell in with the feelings of 
the majority, was followed by a triple 
salvo of cheers. When he sat down, 
Berryer hurried up to him and said, 
“ Your strength lies in this, that you are 
not absolute but resolute.” Thiers said, 
“He is the most eloquent of men, and 
his speech the finest I have ever heard. 
I envy him for it, but I hope the envy is 
no sin, for I love the beautiful, and I love 
Montalembert.” 

What really lowered his political posi- 
tion, and lessened public confiderice in 
his sagacity, was his conduct in reference 
to the coup d@état. Two days after its 
occurrence, December 4, he wrote to M. 
Fossier, “Je n’ai su, ni conseillé, ni 
approuvé ce qui s’est fait.” But he al- 
lowed his name to remain on the Consul- 
tative Commission for some days, and 
was cajoled into the semblance of acqui- 
escence till the confiscation of the Orleans 
property. His reasons were fully stated 
in his published letter, dated December 
12, recommending the re-election of the 
President. These may be summed up in 
his dread of Socialism and his gratitude 
for services rendered to Catholicism: 
“The liberty of instruction guaranteed: 
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the Pope re-established by French arms: 
the Church restored to its councils, its 
synods, the plenitude of its dignity: the 
gradual augmentation of its colleges, its 
communities, its work of salvation and 
mercy.” He concluded in these words, 
“In the mighty struggle between the two 
powers which divide the world, I believe 
that, in acting thus, I am as I ever have 
been, for Catholicism against Revolu- 
tion.” 

The bitter truth soon broke upon him, 
that he had been acting for Catholicism 
against liberty; and during the whole 
remainder of his life he struggled man- 
fully to repair or atone for his mistake. 
The anti-imperial feeling of the Academy 
made his election to it in 1852 doubly 
welcome as a tribute to his personal 
integrity, as well as to his literary and 
oratorical distinction ; and his inaugural 
address (Feb. 5th) was fully equal to his 
fame. One of the most telling passages 
was that in which, after showing to what 
France had been brought by revolution- 
ary excesses, he said : — 


Whether in the end we are to be conquered or 
conquerers, is the secret of God. The grand 
point is not to have ourselves prepared the 
catastrophe to which we succumb, and, after 
our defeat, not to become the accomplice or 
the instrument of the victorious foe. I re- 
member, as bearing on this, a fine reply attrib- 
uted to the most chivalrous of our revolution- 
ists, to M. de la Fayette. He was asked 
ironically what he had been able to do for the 
triumph of his liberal doctrines under the 
First Empire, and he replied, “ Ye me suis tenu 
debout.” It strikes me, gentlemen, that this 
proud and haughty expression might serve for 
the device and summary of your history. The 
Académie Frangaise has also the right to say, 
“ Fe suis restée debout.” * 


In July, 1857, he writes from Vichy 
that, after twenty-six years of public ser- 
vice, he has been set aside in the recent 
elections ; “and this, thanks to the Clergy 
of Franche-Comté, half of whom voted 
against me, and the other half stayed at 
home; such has been the result of the 
influence of the ‘ Univers,’ and of its 
calumnies and denunciations for the last 
seven years against me and my friends.” 
He was defeated by a Government candi- 
date, and he used to relate an incident 
showing that other causes than clerical 
animosity were at work. On the day of 
election a party of gendarmes were 
marched into the principal town of the 


* When Siéyés was asked what he had done durin 
the Reign of Terror, he replied, ‘Ce que j’ai fait? 
J'ai vécu.’’ (Mignet.) 
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department, and drawn up in the square 
before the polling-place. ‘ Why did you 
not keep your promise?” asked Monta- 
lembert of a peasant proprietor, who had 
promised to vote for him and then voted 
the other way. ‘Oh, Monsieur le Comte, 
the gendarmes /” —“ Did they say any- 
thing ?” —“ No, Monsieur le Comte.” — 
“ Did they do anything ?” — “ No, Mon- 
sieur le Comte.” —“ Then why did you 
not vote as you promised ?” — “Oh, 
a le Comte, z/s étaient toujours 

He called a visit to England “ taking a 
bath of life,” in allusion to the bracing 
effect of its social and political atmos- 
phere on one who had been breathing the 
impure and depressing air of despotism. 
He took one of these baths in 1855, and 
made the acquaintance of the scélérat 
Foreign Secretary, of whom he writes, 
“I had yesterday a long conversation 
with Lord Palmerston, and I must ac- 
knowledge that, in spite of the repug- 
nance which I have for his political prin- 
ciples, it would be difficult to find a man 
more agreeable, more sfiritue/ or younger, 
notwithstanding that he is seventy-three.” 

He wished to see Woolwich Arsenal, 
and went down with a friend. They got 
there during the dinner hour, and whilst 
waiting for the reopening of the work- 
shops sat down upon one of a range of 
cannon, with a conical pile of shells in 
front. He began to talk of England, her 
grandeur, her resources, her free institu- 
tions ; and discoursed so eloquently that 
his companion earnestly pressed him 
to give body and durability to his obser- 
vations by making them the basis of a 
book. “Gibbon states that the idea of 
writing his ‘Decline and Fall’ first 
started to his mind as he sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol. Why 
should not the first idea of an Essay on 
the Future of England first start to the 
mind of an illustrious foreigner sitting on 
one of the emblems and materials of 
her naval and military power?”* He 
laughed at this grandiloquent parallel, 
but took the hint, and wrote “ L’Avenir 
politique de JlAngleterre,” a book in 
which he indicates with instinctive saga- 
city the felicitous concurrence of circum- 
stances, habits, and modes of thought 
that have made the British empire 
what it is. He was bitterly assailed, 


* “Tt was as I sat mere | amidst the ruins of the 
r 


Capitol, while the barefooted friars were singing vespers 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
‘Decline ana Fall’ first started to my mind.” — Gide 
bon’s Memoirs. 
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on both sides of the Channel, especially 
for what he said about the Churches ; 
and we have a letter now before us, 
dated La Roche en-Breny, January 3rd, 
1856, in which he writes, “ This act 
has been, and deserves to be, locked 
upon as an act of foolhardiness. I have 
to contend both in Europe and America 
with the whole weight of ve/igious preju- 
dice against Protestant England, and of 
political prejudice against English free- 
dom or English ambition.” 

What turned out an act of still greater 
foolhardiness was an article in the “ Cor- 
respondant ” of October, 1858 (published 
separately in England), entitled “Un 
Débat sur l’Inde au Parlement anglais,” 
which he made the vehicle of such exas- 
perating allusions to the Imperial régime 
that it provoked a prosecution. He was 
defended by Berryer, and gave his own 
evidence as to the exact meaning of the 
inculpated passages, which no English 
judge or jury could have held libellous, 

ut he was found guilty, and the sentence 
on Aim was six months’ imprisonment 
with a fine of 3000 francs: one month’s 
imprisonment and a fine of tooo francs 
on the publisher. The sentence, after 
being confirmed on appeal, was remitted 
by the Emperor. This article contained 
an admirable account of the debate in 
question — the debate on Mr. Cardwell’s 
motion of censure on Lord Ellenborough’s 
proclamation — with sketches of the sev- 
eral speakers, in his best manner. 

The two first volumes of his “ Monks 
of the West” (from St. Benedict to St. 
Bernard) appeared in 1860; the third, in 
1865 ; the fourth and fifth, in 1867. The 
subject of the three last is the conversion 
of England by the monks; which is 
brought down to the death of the Vener- 
able Bede in 735. “This great monu- 
ment of history, this great work inter- 
rupted by death,” says M. Cochin, “is 

igantic as an uncompleted cathedral.” 
ft is certainly a vast conception, a dur- 
able, if unfinished, monument of energy, 
zeal, literary skill, research, learning, 
eloquence, and (we must add) ema 
His principal authorities are necessarily 
monkish chronicles, eked out by legends 
and traditions as fabulous as those of the 
Round Table. But he puts implicit faith 


in all of them: rarely, if at all, applies 
the test of conflicting evidence or inter- 
nal improbability : is never staggered by 
any amount of miracles ; and is so ready 
to give his saints, male and female, credit 
for supernatural powers that it is fortu- 
nate the story of St. Dunstan’s conflict 
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with the Devil did not come within his 
range, for he would most assuredly have 
adopted it as a fact. His chapter on 
“Les Religieuses anglo-saxonnes ” is 
principally composed of the adventures 
of Saxon princesses who leave their 
fathers or husbands and their homes, to 
lead a kind of life which, without Divine 
interposition, would be dangerous in the 
extreme. Thus Frideswilda, founder and 
patroness of Oxford — “ that is to say of 
one of the most celebrated seats of learn- 
ing in the universe” — being out on the 
ramble, is pursued and on the point of 
being overtaken by a rude suitor, when 
she prays to St. Cecilia, who saves her 
by striking the brute blind, but restores 
his sight at the subsequent intercession 
of the intended victim when she is safe. 
Feeling thirsty, she prays for water, and 
there instantly bubbles up aspring which 
continued during six centuries to attract 
crowds by the fame of its healing qual- 
ities : — 

But of all the miracles collected after her 
death none touches us like that which, related 
during her life, especially contributed to ag- 
grandize her reputation for sanctity. It 
chanced one day that an unhappy young man 
suffering from leprosy met her. As soon as 
he caught sight of her, he cried out: “I con- 
jure you, Virgin Frideswilda, by the Almighty 
God, to give me a kiss in the name of Jesus 
Christ, His only Son.” The-maiden, subduing 
the horror inspired by this hideous malady, 
drew near to him, and after marking him with 
the sign of the cross, impressed a sisterly kiss 
on his lips. Very soon afterwards the scales 
of the leper’s skin fell off, and his body became 
healthy and fresh as that of a child. _ 


This is one specimen amongst a hun- 
dred. The admixture of legendary lore 
lends additional attraction to the bio- 
graphical portions, which read like so 
many prose idylls, except where they are 
interspersed with sketches of customs or 
manners, descriptions of scenery, and 
elaborate dissertations to prove that the 
monks, through a long succession of ages, 
have done more for European civilization 
than all the economists and calculators, 
reformers and scientific discoverers, put 
together. This, indeed, is the moral of 
the book, which can only be even plausi- 
bly deduced by confounding the monks 
congregated in richly endowed monas- 
teries with the monks errant or mission- 
ary monks: these two classes having 
about as much to do with each other as 
the Templars settled ‘on the banks of the 
Thames with the Knights Templar who 
fought for the Temple, or the modern 
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knights of Malta or St. John with those 
who formed the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Turks. 

In illustration of the services rendered 
to agriculture, he says, “ Wherever there 
is a luxuriant forest, a pure stream, a 
majestic hill, we may be sure that Religion 
has left her stamp by the hand of the 
monk.” Is not this very like saying that 
they managed to possess themselves of 
the finest parts of the country? The 
reclaimed a great deal of waste ground, 
but their agriculture does not appear to 
have been of an advanced description, 
and he commends one religious commu- 
nity for doing the work of oxen by har- 
nessing themselves to the plough. In 
regard to learning, they kept the lamp 
burning with a feeble and flickering light ; 
but it was beside the purpose of their 
institution to cultivate profane literature 
or to educate the laity ; and the little they 
did in either direction may be inferred 
from the condition of literature prior to 
its revival and the want of education in 
the people. Till the end of the fifteenth 
century every one who could read —‘“a 
mark (says Blackstone) of great learning 
in those days of ignorance and her sister 
superstition ””— was allowed the benefit 
of clergy, it being taken for granted that 
every one who could read must be a clerk 
in holy orders.* This is quite decisive 
on the point. To establish the value of 
monastic establishments as inexhaustible 
reservoirs of prayer, Montalembert ap- 
peals again to legends and traditions : — 


During a thousand years, and in all Catho- 
lic nations, princes were seen emulously recur- 
ring to the prayers of the monks, and taking 
pride in their confidence in them. At the 
apogee of the feudal epoch, when the fleet of 
Philip Augustus, sailing towards the Holy 
Land, is assailed in the sea of Sicily by a ter- 
rible tempest, the king reanimates the courage 
and confidence of the sailors by reminding 
them what intercessors they had left on their 
native soil. “ It is midnight,” he said; “it is 
the hour when the communists of Clairvaux 
rise to chant unctions. These holy monks 
never forget us. They are going to appease 
(sic) Christ: they are going to pray for us; 
and their prayers are going to rescue us from 
danger.” f 


* The distinction between laymen and clergymen as 
regards benefit of clergy was first drawn by 4 Hen. VII. 
©. 13:— 


Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line.’’ 


Douglas in Marmion. Gawain was a bishop. 
+ The authority is a Latin poem, ‘*Guillelm. Bre- 


tonis Philippidos.” It proceeds: — 
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After stating that an analogous trait is 
related of Charles V.—who, it will be 
remembered, ordered prayers to be 
offered up for the release of his own 
prisoner, the Pope —the author proceeds, 
“Like these chiefs, the whole Society of 
Christendom, during the whole of the 
middle age, showed itself penetrated with 
this confidence in the superior and invin- 
cible power of monastic prayer; and this 
is why they endowed to the best of their 
ability those who interceded the best for 
them.” The mercenary character of the 
intercession, therefore, in no respect 
deducted from its efficacy; and no king 
or emperor need fear shipwreck if he or 
some well-advised predecessor has re- 
tained a sufficient number of monks to 
get up in the middle of the night to pray 
for him. 

The fifth volume concludes with a 
touching and really beautiful allusion to 
a family incident, which is thus related 
by his friend, M. Cochin : — 


“One day,” says M. Cochin, “his charming 
and beloved child entered that library which 
all his friends know so well, and said to him, 
‘Iam fond of everything around me. I love 
pleasure, wit, society and its amusements; I 
love my family, my studies, my companions, 
my youth, my life, my country: but I love God 
better than all, and I desire to give myself to 
him.’ And when he said to her, ‘My child, is 
there something that grieves you?’ she went 
to the book-shelves and sought out one of the 
volumes in which he had narrated the history 
of the Monks of the West. ‘It is you,’ she 
answered, ‘who have taught me that withered 
hearts and weary souls are not the things 
which we ought to offer to God.’” 


After describing the agony inflicted on 
both mother and father by this event, 
Montalembert exclaims, “How many 
others have undergone this agony, and 
gazed with a look of distraction on the 
last worldly appearance of a dearly 
beloved daughter or sister.” Yet it never 
once occurs to this warm-headed, noble- 
minded man that a system which inflicts 
such agony on so many innocent suf- 
ferers, which condemns to the chill gloom 
of a cloister what is meant for love and 
light — which runs counter to the whole 
course of nature — may be wrong. 

During the last eight or ten years of 
his life he was suffering from the malady 
of which he died; and on February Io, 


“*Vix bene finierat, et jam fragor omnis et xstus, 
Ventorumque-cadit rabies, pulsisque tenebris, 
Splendiflua radiant et luna et sidera luce.” 

Why did Montalembert break off at the miracle, which 
was quite in his way? 
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1869, he writes to one of his most valued 
English friends, Mr. Monsell: “ My un- 
fortunate state is just the same as it has 
been for the last three years. I have no 
chance, no hope, and I think I may sin- 
cerely say, no wish to recover.” His 
capacity for intellectual exertion was 
necessarily impaired, but his conversa- 
tion was never more brilliant than during 
the afternoons when his health permitted 
him to hold a sort of reception round his 
sofa. The only difference was that it 
had a shade of sadness, and turned by 
preference on questions in which grave 
and high interests were involved. In 
earlier days and happier times, it was 
sparkling with fancy and humour, as well 
as replete with thought. he could talk 
equally well like an Englishman with 
eliiptical breaks, or like a Frenchman 
with continuity and flow; he told an 
anecdote with inimitable apropos, and 
although not a word or gesture belied the 
inborn courtesy of his race, he would 
occasionally throw in a dash of irony, 
which scarce suspected, like the onion 
atoms in Sydney Smith’s salad, * imparted 
a delicate flavour to his style. There are 
two contrasted occasions, respectivel 

illustrative of both manners, which 
vividly recall his image ; a dinner at 16, 
Upper Brook Street, in 1854, when he 
was gay, glancing, animated, varied, and 
satirical: an afternoon in his own library 
in the Rue du Bac in 1867, when, dis- 
cussing with General Changarnier and an 
English friend the political situation and 
the errors which led to it, he said, “I 
formed a wrong estimate of our imperial 
master’s honesty ; you, Thiers, Berryer, 
and other leaders of the party of order, of 
his capacity.” 

It is painful to reflect that his spirit 
was not suffered to pass away in peace: 
that his dying hours were troubled by an 
imperative call to choose his side in a 
wantonly provoked schism. He died on 
the 15th March, 1870, and his memorable 
letter on Papal infallibility is dated Feb- 
ruary 28th, just sixteen days before his 
death. That letter was declared unsatis- 
factory at Rome; but, in reply to a visi- 
tor, who ventured to catechise him on his 
death-bed, he is reported to have given 
in his unconditional adhesion to what 
confessedly he did not understand. 
“And God does not ask me to under- 
stand. He asks me to submit my will 
and intelligence, and / wi// do so. 


* “Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole.” 
Recip~e for a Winter Salad. 
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Even this was not enough. The high- 
est tribute of ecclesiastical respect which 
the Church accords to a faithful son was 
denied to his memory: to the memory of 
him who had devoted his whole life to 
her cause, who had dared impossibilities 
for her sake, who had given up to her 
what was meant for mankind, and thereby 
abdicated that place amongst practical 
statesmen and legislators which, apart 
from her blighting influence, his birth, 
his personal gifts, his high and rare qual- 
ity of intellect, his eloquence, his eleva- 
tion of purpose, his nobility of mind and 
character, must have won for him. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
THE PARISIANS., 


BY LORD LYTTON. 
CHAPTER VI. 


ISAURA’S apartment, on the following 
Thursday evening, was more filled than 
usual. Besides her habitual devotees in 
the artistic or literary world, there were 
diplomatists and deputies commixed with 
many fair chiefs of /a jeunesse dorées; 
amongst the latter the brilliant Enguer- 
rand de Vandemar, who, deeming the ac- 
quaintance of every celebrity essential to 
his own celebrity, in either Carthage, the 
beau monde, or the demi-monde, had, two 
Thursdays before, made Louvier attend 
her soirée and present him. Louvier, 
though gathering to his own sa/ous au- 
thors and artists, very rarely favoured 
their rooms with his presence; he did 
not adorn Isaura’s party that evening. 
But Duplessis was there, in compensation. 
It had chanced that Valérie had met 
Isaura at some house in the past winter, 
and conceived an enthusiastic affection 
for her: since then, Valérie came very 
often to see her, and made a point of 
dragging with her to Isaura’s Thursday 
réunions her obedient father. Sorées, 
musical or literary, were not much in his 
line ; but he had no pleasure like that of 
pleasing his spoilt child. Our old friend 
Frederic Lemercier was also one of Isau- 
ra’s guests that night. He had become 
more and more intimate with Duplessis, 
and Duplessis had introduced him to the 
fair Valérie as “un jeune homme plein de 
moyens gui ira loin.” 

Savarin was there of course, and 
brought with him an English gentleman 
of the name of Bevil, as well known at 
Paris as in London — invited everywhere 
— popular everywhere,— one of those wel- 
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come contributors to the luxuries of civ- 
ilized society who trade in gossip, spar- 
ing no pains to get the pick of it, and ex- 
changing it liberally sometimes for a 
haunch of venison, sometimes for a cup 
of tea. His gossip not being adulterated 
with malice was in high repute for genuine 
worth. 

If Bevil said, ‘‘ This story is a fact,” 
you no more thought of doubting him 
than you would doubt Rothschild if he 
said, “‘ This is Lafitte of ’48.” 

Mr. Bevil was at present on a very 
short stay at Paris, and, naturally wishing 
to make the most of his time, he did not 
tarry beside Savarin, but after being in- 
troduced to Isaura, flitted here and there 
through the assembly. 


Apis Matince — 
More modoque — 
Grata carpentis thyma— 


The bee proffers honey but bears a 
sting. 

The room was at its fullest when Gus- 
tave Rameau entered, accompanied by 
Monsieur de Mauléon. 

Isaura was agreeably surprised by the 
impression made on her by the Vicomte’s 
appearance and manner. His writings, 
and such as she had heard of his earlier 
repute, had prepared her to see a man de- 
cidedly old, of withered aspect and sar- 
donic smile — aggressive in demeanour 
—forward or contemptuous in his very 
politeness —a Mephistopheles engrafted 
on the stem of a Don Juan. She was 
startled by the sight of one who, despite 
his forty-eight years —and at Paris a man 
is generally older at forty-eight than he is 
elsewhere —seemed in the zenith of ri- 
pened manhood — startled yet more by 
the singular modesty of a deportment too 
thoroughly high-bred not to be quietly 
simple — startled most by a melancholy 
expression in eyes that could be at times 
soft, though always so keen, and in the: 
grave pathetic smile which seemed to dis- 
arm censure of past faults in saying, “I 
have known sorrows.” 

He did not follow up his introduction 
to his young hostess by any of the insipid 
phrases of compliment to which she was 
accustomed; but after expressing in 
grateful terms his thanks for the honour 
she had permitted Rameau to confer on 
him, he moved aside, as if he had no right 
to detain her from other guests more 
worthy her notice, towards the doorway, 
taking his place by Enguerrand amidst a 
group of men of whom Duplessis was the 
central figure. 
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At that time —the first week in May 
1870—all who were then in Paris will 
remember there were two subjects upper- 
most in the mouths of men: first, the 
plébiscite; secondly, the conspiracy to 
murder the Emperor — which the disaf- 
fected considered to be a mere fable, a 
pretence got up in time to serve the 
plébiscite and prop the Empire. 

Upon this latter subject Duplessis had 
been expressing himself with unwonted 
animation. A loyal and earnest Impe- 
rialist, it was only with effort that he 
could repress his scorn of that meanest 
sort of gossip which is fond of ascribing 
petty motives to eminent men. 

To him nothing could be more clearly 
evident than the reality of this con- 
spiracy, and he had no tolerance for the 
malignant absurdity of maintaining that 
the Emperor or his Ministers could be 
silly and wicked enough to accuse sev- 
enty-two persons of a crime which the 
police had been instructed to invent. 

As De Mauléon approached, the finan- 
cier brought his speech to an abrupt 
close. He knewin the Vicomte de Mau- 
léon the writer of articles which had en- 
dangered the Government, and aimed 
no pointless shafts against its Imperial 
head. 

“My cousin,” said Enguerrand, gaily, 
as he exchanged a cordial shake of the 
hand with Victor, “I congratulate you on 
the fame of journalist, into which you 
have vaulted, armed caf-d-fie, like a 
knight of old into his saddle ; but I don’t 
sympathize with the means you have 
taken to arrive at that renown. I amnot 
myself an Imperialist —a Vandemar can 
be scarcely that. But if I am compelled 
to be on board a ship, I don’t wish to 
take out its planks and let in an ocean, 
when all offered to me instead is a crazy 
tub and a rotten rope.” 

“ Tres bien,” said Duplessis, in Parlia- 
mentary tone and phrase. 

“ But,” said De Mauléon, with his 
calm smile, “ would you like the captain 
of the ship, when the sky darkened and 
the sea rose, to ask the common sailors 
‘whether they approved his conduct on 
altering his course or shortening his 
sail’? Better trust to a crazy tub and a 
rotten rope than to a ship in which the 
captain consults a plébiscite.” 

“Monsieur,” said Duplessis, “ your 
metaphor is ill chosen —no metaphor 
indeed is needed. The head of the State 
was chosen by the voice of the people, 
and, when required to change the form of 
administration which the people had 
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sanctioned, and inclined to do so from 
motives the most patriotic and liberal, he 
is bound again to consult the people from 
whom he holds his power. It is not, 
however, of the A/ébiscite we were con- 
versing, so much as of the atrocious con- 
spiracy of assassins — so happily discov- 
ered in time. I presume that Monsieur 
de Mauléon must share the indignation 
which true Frenchmen of every party 
must feel against a combination united 
by the purpose of murder.” 

The Vicomte bowed, as in assent. 
“But do you believe,” asked a Liberal 
Député, “that such a combination existed, 
except in the visions of the police or the 
cabinet of a Minister ?” 

Duplessis looked keenly at De Mau- 
léon while this question was put to him. 
Belief or disbelief in the conspiracy was 
with him, and with many, the test by 
which a sanguinary revolutionist was 
distinguished from an honest politician. 

“ Ma foi,’ answered De Mauléon, 
shrugging his shoulders, “I have only 
one belief left ; but that is boundless. I 
believe in the folly of mankind in general, 
and of Frenchmen in particular. That 
seventy-two men should plot the assassi- 
nation of a sovereign on whose life inter- 
ests so numerous and so watchful de- 
pend, and imagine they could keep a 
secret which any drunkard amongst them 
would blab out, any tatterdemalion would 
sell, is a détise so gross that I think it 
highly probable. But pardon me if I 
look upon the politics of Paris much as 
I do upon its mud—one must pass 
through it when one walks in the street. 
One changes one’s shoes before entering 
the salon. A word with you, Enguer- 
rand,” —and taking his kinsman’s arm, 
he drew him aside from the circle. 
“What has become of your brother? I 
see nothing of him now.” 

“Oh, Raoul,” answered Enguerrand, 
throwing himself on a couch in a re- 
cess, and making room for De Mauléon 
beside him — “ Raoul is devoting him- 
self to the distressed ouvriers who 
have chosen to withdraw from work. 
When he fails to persuade them to re- 
turn, he forces food and fuel on their 
wives and children. My good mother 
encourages him in this costly undertak- 
ing, and no one but you who believe in 
the infinity of human folly would credit 
me when I tell you that his eloquence 
has drawn from me all the argent de 
poche \ get from our shop. As for him- 
self, he has sold his horses, and even 
grudges a cab-fare, saying, ‘ Zhat is a 
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meal for a family. Ah! if he had but 
one into the Church, what a saint would 
ave deserved canonization ! ” 

“Do not lament —he will probably 
have what is a better claim than mere 
saintship on Heaven — martyrdom,” said 
De Mauléon, with a smile in which sar- 
casm disappeared in melancholy. “ Poor 
Raoul! —and what of my other cousin, 
the dcau Marquis? Several months ago 
his Legitimist faith seemed vacillating — 
he talked to me very fairly about the 
duties a Frenchman owed to France, 
and hinted that he should place his 
sword at the command of Napoléon III. 
Ihave not yet heard of him as a soldat de 
France —\ hear a great deal of him as a 
viveur de Paris.” 

“ Don’t you know why his desire fora 
military career was frost-bitten ?” 

“No! why?” 

“Alain came from Bretagne pro- 
foundly ignorant of most things known 
to a gamin of Paris. When he con- 
scientiously overcame the scruples nat- 
ural to one of his name and told the 
Duchesse de Tarascon that he was ready 
to fight under the flag of France whatever 
its colour, he had a vague reminiscence 
of ancestral Rochebriants earning early 
laurels at the head of their regiments. 
At all events he assumed as a matter of 
course that he, in the first rank as gen¢il- 
homme, would enter the army, if as a 
sous-lieutenant, still as gentilhomme. But 
when told that, as he had been at no 
military college, he could only enter the 
ranks as a private soldier —herd with 
private soldiers — for at least two years 
before passing through the grade of cor- 
poral, his birth, education, habits of life 
could, with great favour, raise him to the 
station of a sous-lieutenant, you may con- 
ceive that the martial ardour of a Roche- 
briant was somewhat cooled.” 

“If he knew what the dormitory of 
French privates is, and bow difficult a man 
well educated, well brought up, finds it, 
first to endure the coarsest ribaldry and 
the loudest blasphemy, and then, having 
endured and been compelled to share 
them, ever enforce obedience and disci- 
pline as a superior among those with 
whom just before he was an equal, his 
ardour would not have been merely 
cooled —it would have been changed 
into despair for the armies of France, if 
hereafter they are met by those whose 
officers have been trained to be officers 
from the outset, and have imbibed from 
their cradle an education not taught to 
the boy-pedants from school — the two- 
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fold education how with courtesy to com- 
mand, how with dignity to obey. To re- 
turn to Rochebriant, such sa/ous as I 
frequent are somewhat formal —as be- 
fits my grave years and my modest in- 
come ; I may add, now that you know my 
vocation, — befits me also as a man who 
seeks rather to be instructed than amused. 
In those salons, I did, last year, some- 
times, however, meet Rochebriant —as I 
sometimes still meet you ; but of late he 
has deserted such sober 7éunions, and I 
hear with pain that he is drifting among 
those rocks against which my own youth 
was shipwrecked. Is the report true ?” 

“] fear,” said Enguerrand, reluctantly, 
“that at least the report is not unfounded. 
And my conscience accuses me of having 
been to blame in the first instance. You 
see, when Alain made terms with Louvier 
by which he obtained a very fair income, 
if prudently managed, I naturally wished 
that a man of so many claims to social 
distinction, and who represents the oldest 
branch of my family, should take his right 
place in our world of Paris. I gladly 
therefore presented him to the houses and 
the men most @ /a mode — advised himas 
to the sort of establishment, in apartments, 
horses, &c., which it appeared to me that 
he might reasonably afford — I mean such 
as, with his means, I should have pre- 
scribed to myself 2 

“Ah! I understand. But you, dear 
Enguerrand, are a born Parisian, every 
inch of you: and a born Parisian is, what- 
ever be thought to the contrary, the best 
manager inthe world. Healone achieves 
the difficult art of uniting thrift with show. 
It is your provincial, who comes to Paris 
in the freshness of undimmed youth, who 
sows his whole life on its barren streets. 
I guess the rest: Alain is ruined.” 

Enguerrand, who certainly was so far a 
born Parisian that, with all his shrewdness 
and savoir faire, he had a wonderfully 
sympathetic heart, very easily moved, one 
way or the other — Enguerrand winced at 
his elder kinsman’s words, complimentari- 
ly reproachful, and said in unwonted tones 
of humility, “ Cousin, you are cruel, but 
you are in the right. I did not calculate 
sufficiently on the chances of Alain’s head 
being turned. Hear my excuse. He 
seemed to me so much more thoughtful 
than most at our age are, so much more 
stately and proud; well, also so much 
more pure, so impressed with the respon- 
sibilities of station, so bent on retaining 
the old lands in Bretagne ; by habit and 
rearing so simple and self-denying, — that 
I took it for granted he was proof against 
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stronger temptations than those which a 
light nature like my own puts aside with 
alaugh. And at first I had no reason to 
think myself deceived, when, some months 
ago, I heard that he was getting into debt, 
losing at play, paying court to female 
vampires, who drain the life-blood of 
those on whom they fasten their fatal lips. 
Oh then I spoke to him earnestly !” 

“ And in vain?” 

“In vain. Acertain Chevalier de Fi- 
nisterre, whom you may have heard of —” 

“ Certainly, and met; a friend of Lou- 
vier’s ——” 

“The same man has obtained over him 
an influence which so far subdues mine, 
that he almost challenged me when I told 
him his friend was a scamp. In fine, 
though Alain and I have not actually 
quarrelled, we pass each other with, ‘ Box 
jour, mon ami.” 

“Hum! My dear Enguerrand, you 
have done all you could. Flies will be 
flies, and spiders, spiders, till the earth is 
destroyed by acomet. Nay, I meta dis- 
tinguished naturalist in America who 
maintained that we shall find flies and 
spiders in the next world.” 

“You have been in America? Ah, true 
—I remember, California!” 

“Where have I not been? Tush! mu- 
sic — shall I hear our fair hostess sing ?” 

“TI am afraid not to-night: because 
Madame S is to favour us, and the 
Signorina makes it arule not to sing at 
her own house when professional artists 
do. You must hear the Cicogna quietly 
some day ; such a voice, nothing like it.” 

Madame S , who, since she had 
learned that there was no cause to appre- 
hend that Isaura might become her pro- 
fessional rival, conceived for her a won- 
derful affection, and willingly contributed 
her magnificent gifts of song to the charms 
of Isaura’s sa/on, now began a fragment 
from “J Puritani,” which held the audi- 
ence as silent as the ghosts listening to 
Sappho; and when it was over, several 
of the guests slipped away, especially 
those who disliked music, and feared Ma- 
dame S—— might begin again. Enguer- 
rand was not one of such soulless recre- 
ants, but he had many other places to go 
to. Besides Madame S—— was no nov- 
elty to him. 

De Mauléon now approached Isaura, 
who was seated next to Valérie, and after 
well-merited eulogium on Madame S.’s 
performance, slid into some critical com- 
parisons between that singer and those 
of a former generation which interested 
Isaura, and evinced to her quick percep- 
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tions that kind of love for music which interrupted conversation with her, the 


has been refined by more knowedge of 
the art than is common to mere amateurs. 

“You have studied music, Monsieur 
de Mauléon,” she said. “Do you not 
perform yourself?” 

“IT—no. But music has always had a 
fatal attraction for me. I ascribe half 
the errors of my life to that temperament 
which makes me too fascinated by har- 
monies — too revolted by discords.” 

“T should have thought such a temper- 
ament would have led from errors — are 
not errors discords ?” 

“To the inner sense, yes ; but to the 
outer sense not always. Virtues are often 
harsh to the ear—errors very sweet- 
voiced. The sirens did not sing out of 
tune. Better to stop one’s ears than 
glide on Scylla or be merged into Charyb- 
dis.” 

“ Monsieur,” cried Valérie, with a pret- 
ty drusguerte which became her well, 
“you talk like a Vandal.” 

“It is, I think, by Mademoiselle Du- 
lessis that I havé the honour to be re- 
uked. Is Monsieur your father very 

susceptible to music ?” 

“ Well, I cannot say that he cares much 
for it. But then his mind is so practi- 
cal ——” 

“ And his life so successful. No Scyl- 
la, no Charybdis for him. However, Ma- 
demoiselle, I am not quite the Vandal you 
suppose. I do not say that susceptibility 
to the influence of music may not be safe, 
nay, healthful to others —it was not so 
tomein my youth. It cando me noharm 
now.” : 

Here Duplessis came up, and whis- 
pered his daughter “it was time to leave ; 
they had promised the Duchesse de Ta- 
rascon to assist at the soirée she gave 
that night.” Valérie took her father’s 
arm witha brightening smile and a height- 
ened colour. Alain de Rochebriant might 
probably be at the Duchesse’s. 

“Are you not going also to the Hotel 
de Tarascon, M. de Mauléon?” asked 
Duplessis. ° 

“No; I was never there but once. 
The Duchesse is an Imperialist, at once 
devoted and acute, and no doubt very 
soon divined my lack of faith in her 
idols.” 

Duplessis frowned, and hastily led Va- 
lérie away. 

In a few minutes the room was com- 
paratively deserted. De Mauléon, how- 
ever, lingered by the side of Isaura till 
all the other guests were gone. Even 
then he lingered still, and renewed the 
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Venosta joining therein; and so agrcea- 
ble did he make himself to her Italian 
tastes bya sort of bitter-sweet wisdom 
like that of her native proverbs — com- 
prising much knowledge of mankind on 
the unflattering side of humanity in that 
form of pleasantry which has a latent 
sentiment of pathos —that the Venosta 
exclaimed, ; 

“Surely you must have been brought 
up in Florence !” 

There was that in De Mauléon’s talk 
hostile to all which we call romance that 
excited the imagination of Isaura, and 
compelled her instinctive love for what- 
ever is more sweet, more beautiful, more 
ennobling on the many sides of human 
life, to oppose what she deemed the par- 
adoxes of a man who had taught himself 
to belie even his own nature. She be- 
came eloquent, and her countenance, 
which in ordinary moments owed much 
of its beauty to an expression of medita- 
tive gentleness, was now lighted up by 
the energy of earnest conviction —the 
enthusiasm of an impassioned zeal. 

Gradually De Mauléon relaxed his 
share in the dialogue, and listened to her, 
rapt and dreamingly as in his fiery youth 
he had listened to the songs of the si- 
rens. No siren Isaura! She was defend- 
ing her own cause, though unconsciously 
—defending the vocation of art as the 
embellisher of external nature, and more 
than embellisher of the nature which 
dwells crude, but plastic, in the soul of 
man; indeed therein the creator of a 
new nature, strengthened, expanded, and 
brightened in proportion as it accumu- 
lates the ideas that tend beyond the 
boundaries of the visible and material 
nature, which is finite ; for ever seeking 
in the unseen and the spiritual the goals 
in the infinite which it is their instinct to 
divine. “That which you contemptuous- 
ly call romance,” said Isaura, “is not 
essential only to poets and artists. The 
most real side of every life, from the 
earliest dawn of mind in the infant, is the 
romantic. 

“When the child is weaving flower- 
chains, chasing butterflies, or sitting 
apart and dreaming what it will do in the 
future, is not that the child’s real life, 
and yet is it not also the romantic ?” 

“But there comes a time when we 
weave no flower-chains, and chase no 
butterflies.” 

“Is it so?—still on one side of life, 
flowers and butterflies may be found to 
the last ; and at least to the last are there 
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no dreams of the future? Have you no 
such dreams at this moment ? and with- 
out the romance of such dreams, would 
there be any reality to human life which 
could distinguish it from the life of the 
weed that rots on Lethé ?” 

“ Alas, Mademoiselle,” said De Mau- 
léon, rising to take leave, “your argu- 
ment must rest without answer. I would 
not, if I could, confute the beautiful be- 
lief that belongs to youth, fusing into ohe 
rainbow all the tints that can colour the 
world. But the Signora Venosta will ac- 
knowledge the truth of an old saying ex- 
pressed in every civilized language, but 
best, perhaps in that of the Florentine — 
‘You might as well physic the dead as 
instruct the old.’ ” 

“ But you are not old!” said the Venos- 
ta, with Florentine politeness, — “ you ! 
not a grey hair.” 

“Tis not by the grey of the hair that 
one knows the age of the heart,” an- 
swered De Mauléon, in another para- 
phrase of Italian proverb, and he was 
gone. 

As he walked homeward, through de- 
serted streets, Victor de Mauléon thought 
to himself, “ Poor girl, how I pity her! 
married to a Gustave Rameau — married 
to any man—nothing in the nature of 
man, be he the best and the cleverest, 
can ever realize the dream of a girl who 
is pure and has genius. Ah, is not the 
converse true? What girl, the best and 
the cleverest, comes up to the ideal of 
even a commonplace man—if he ever 
dreamed of an ideal!” Then he paused, 
and in a moment or so afterwards his 
thought knew such questionings no more. 
It turned upon personalities, on strata- 

ems and plots, on ambition. The man 
ad more than his share of that peculiar 
susceptibility which is one of the charac- 
teristics of his countrymen — suscepti- 
bility to immediate impulse —suscepti- 
bility to fleeting impressions. It was a 
key to many mysteries in his character 
when he owned his subjection to the in- 
fluence of music, and in music recognized 
not the seraph’s harp, but the siren’s 
song. If you could have permanently 
fixed Victor de Mauléon in one of the 
good moments of his life even now — 
some moment of exquisite kindness — of 
superb generosity —of dauntless cour- 
age — you would have secured a very 
rare specimen of noble humanity. But 
so to fix him was impossible. 


That impulse of the moment van-' 


ished the moment after; swept aside 
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concentrated by his intense sense of in- 
dividuality — sense of wrongs or of rights 
— interests or objects personal to him- 
self. He extended the royal saying, 
“ T’état, Cest mot,” to words far more 
grandiloquent. “The universe, ’tis I.” 
The Venosta would have understood him 
and smiled approvingly, if he had said, 
with good-humoured laugh, “I dead, the 
world is dead!” That is an Italian 
proverb, and means much the same 
thing. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
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THE tragic commonplaces of the grave 
sound a fuller note as we mourn for one 
of the greater among the servants of hu- 
manity. A strong and pure light is gone 
out, the radiance of a clear vision anda 
beneficent purpose. One of those high 
and most worthy spirits who arise from 
time to time to stir their generation with 
new mental impulses in the deeper things, 
has perished from among us. The death 
of one who did so much to impress on 
his contemporaries that physical law 
works independently of moral law, marks 
with profounder emphasis the ever an- 
cient and ever fresh decree that there is 
one end to the just and the unjust, and 
that the same strait tomb awaits alike the 
poor dead whom nature or circumstances 
imprisoned in mean horizons, and those 
who saw far and felt passionately and put 
their reason to noble uses. Yet the ful- 
ness of our grief is softened by a certain 
greatness and solemnity in the event. 
The teachers of men are so few, the gift 
of intellectual fatherhood is so rare, it is 
surrounded by such singular gloriousness. 
The loss of a powerful and generous 
statesman, or of a great master in letters 
or art, touches us with many a vivid re- 
gret. The Teacher, the man who has 
talents and has virtues, and yet has a 
further something which is neither talent 
nor virtue, and which gives him the 
mysterious secret of drawing men after 
him, leaves a deeper sense of emptiness 
than this; but lamentation is at once 
soothed and elevated by a sense of sa- 
credness in the occasion. Even those 
whom Mr. Mill honoured with his friend- 
ship, and who must always bear to his 
memory the affectionate veneration of 
sons, may yet feel their pain at the 
thought that they will see him no more, 


by the force of his very talents — talents! raised into a higher mood as they medi- 
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tate on the loftiness of his task and the 
steadfastness and success with which he 
achieved it. If it is grievous to think 
that such richness of culture, such full 
maturity of wisdom, such passion for 
truth and justice, are now by a single 
stroke extinguished, at least we may find 
some not unworthy solace in the thought 
of the splendid purpose they have served 
in keeping alive, and surrounding with 
new attractions, the difficult tradition of 
patient and accurate thinking in union 
with unselfish and magnanimous living. 


Much will one day have to be said as 
to the precise value of Mr. Mill’s phil- 
osophical principles, the more or less of 
his triumphs as a dialectician, his skill as 
acritic and an expositor, and his origi- 
nality as a discoverer. However this 
trial may go, we shall at any rate be sure 
that with his reputation will stand or fall 
the intellectual repute of a whole genera- 
tion of his countrymen. The most emi- 
nent of those who are now so fast becom- 
ing the front line, as death mows down 
the veterans, all bear traces of his influ- 
ence, whether they are avowed disciples 
or avowed opponents. If they did not 
accept his method of thinking, at least 
he determined the questions which they 
should think about. For twenty years 
no one at all open to serious intellectual 
impressions has left Oxford without hav- 
ing undergone the influence of Mr. Mill’s 
teaching, though it would be too much to 
say that in that grey temple where they 
are ever burnishing new idols, his throne 
is stillunshaken. The professorial chairs 
there and elsewhere are more and more 
being filled with men whose minds have 
been trained in his principles. The 
universities only typify his influence on 
the less learned part of the world. The 
better sort of journalists educated them- 
selves on his books, and even the baser 
sort acquired a habit of quoting from 
them. He is the only writer in the world 
whose treatises on highly abstract sub- 
jects have been printed during his life- 
time in editions for the people, and sold 
at the price of railway novels. Foreign- 
ers from all countries read his books as 
attentively as his most eager English 
disciples, and sought his opinion as to 
their own questions with as much rever- 
ence as if he had been a native oracle. 
An eminent American who came over on 
an Official mission which brought him into 
contact with most of the leading states- 
men throughout Europe, said to the pres- 
ent writer: —“ The man who impressed 
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me most of them all was Stuart Mill; you 
placed before him the facts on which you 
sought his opinion. He took them, gave 
you the different ways in which they 
might fairly be looked at, balanced the 
opposing considerations, and then handed 
you a final judgment in which nothing 
was left out. His mind worked like a 
splendid piece of machinery ; you supply 
it with raw material, and it turns you out 
a perfectly finished product.” Of sucha 
man England has good reason to be very 
proud. 

He was stamped in many respects with 
specially English quality. He is the 
latest chief of a distinctively English 
school of philosophy, in which, as has 
been said, the names of Locke, Hume, 
Adam Smith, and Bentham, (and Mr. Mill 
would have added James Mill) mark the 
line of succession—the school whose 
method subordinates imagination to ob- 
servation, and whose doctrine lays the 
foundations of knowledge in experience, 
and the tests of conduct in utility. Yet, 
for ali this, one of his most remarkable 
characteristics was less English than 
French; his constant admission of an 
ideal and imaginative element in social 
speculation, and a glowing persuasion 
that the effort and wisdom and ingenuity 
of men are capable, if free opportunity is 
given by social arrangements, of raising 
human destiny to a pitch that is at present 
beyond our powers of conception. Per- 
haps the sum of all his distinction lies in 
this union of stern science with infinite 
aspiration, of rigorous sense of what is 
real and practicable with bright and 
luminous hope. He told one who was 
speaking of Condorcet’s Life of Turgot, 
that in his younger days whenever he was 
inclined to be discouraged, he was in the 
habit of turning to this book, and that he 
never did so without recovering posses- 
sion of himself. To the same friend, who 
had printed something in this Review 
comparing Mr. Mill’s repulse at West- 
minster with the dismissal of the great 
minister of Lewis XVI., he wrote :— “I 
never received so gratifying a compliment 
as the comparison of me to Turgot; it is 
indeed an honour to me that such an 
assimilation should have occurred to 
you.” Those who have studied the 
character of one whom even the rigid 
Austin thought worthy to be called “the 
godlike Turgot,” know both the nobleness 
and the rarity of this type. 

Its force lies not in single elements but 
in that combination of an ardent interest 
in human improvement with a reasoned 
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‘attention to the law of its conditions, 
which alone deserves to be honoured with 
the high name of wisdom. This com- 
pleteness was one of the secrets of Mr. 
Mill’s peculiar attraction for young men, 
and for the comparatively few women 
whose intellectual interest was strong 
enough to draw them to his books. He 
satistied the ingenuous moral ardour 
which is instinctive in the best natures, 
until the dust of daily life dulls or extin- 


guishes it, and at the same time he satis-. 


tied the rationalistic qualities, which are 
not less marked in the youthful tempera- 
ment of those who by-and-by do the work 
of the world. This mixture of intellec- 
tual gravity with a passionate love of im- 
provement in all the aims and _instru- 
ments of life, made many intelligences 
alive, who would otherwise have slum- 
bered, or sunk either into a dry pedantry 
on the one hand, or a windy, mischievous 
philanthropy on the other. He showed 
himself so wholly free from the vulgarity 
of the sage. He could hope for the fu- 
ture, without taking his eye from the real- 
ities of the present. He recognized the 
social destination of knowledge, and kept 
the elevation of the great art of social 
existence ever before him, as the ulti- 
mate end of all speculative activity. 
Another side of this rare combination 
was his union of courage with patience, 
of firm non-conformity with silent con- 
formity. Compliance is always a ques- 
tion of degree, depending on time, cir- 
cumstance, and subject. Mr. Mill hit 
the exact mean, equally distant from tim- 
orous caution and self-indulgent violence. 
He was unrivalled in the difficult art of 
conciliating as much support as was pos- 
sible and alienating as little sympathy as 
possible, for novel and extremely unpop- 
ular opinions. He was not one of those 
who strive to spread new faiths by brilliant 
swordplay with buttoned foils, and he was 
not one of those who run amuck among 
ethe idols of the tribe and the market- 
place and the theatre. He knew how to 
kindle the energy of all who were likely 
to be persuaded by his reasoning, with- 
out stimulating in a corresponding de- 
gree the energy of persons whose convic- 
tions he attacked. Thus he husbanded 
the strength of truth, and avoided waste- 
ful friction. Probably no English writer 


that ever lived has done so much as Mr. 
Mill to cut at the very root of the theolog- 
ical spirit, yet there is only one passage 
in the whole of his writings —I mean a 
well-known passage in the book on Lib- 
erty—which could possibly give any 
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offence to the most devout person. His 
conformity, one need hardly say, never 
went beyond the negative degree, nor 
ever passed beyond the conformity of 
silence. That guilty and grievously com- 
mon pusillanimity which leads men to 
make or act hypocritical professions, 
always moved his deepest abhorrence. 
And he did not fear publicly to testify 
his interest in the return of an atheist to 
parliament. 

His courage was not of the spurious 
kind arising Sens anger, or ignorance of 
the peril, or levity, or a reckless confi- 
dence. These are all very easy. -His 
distinction was that he knew all the dan- 
ger to himself, was anxious to save pain 
to others, was buoyed up by no rash hope 
that the world was to be permanently 
bettered at a stroke, and yet for all this 
he knew how to present an undaunted 
front to a majority. The only fear he 
ever knew was fear lest a premature or 
excessive utterance should harm a good 
cause. He had measured the prejudices 
of men, and his desire to arouse this ob- 
structive force in the least degree com- 
patible with effective advocacy of any 
improvement, set the single limit to his 
intrepidity, Prejudices were to him like 
physical predispositions, with which you 
have to make your account. He knew, 
too, that they are often bound up with the 
most valuable elements in character and 
life, and hence he feared that violent 
surgery which in eradicating a false opin- 
ion fatally bruises at the same time a 
true and wholesome feeling which — 
cling to it. The patience which wit 
some men is an instinct, and with others 
a fair name for indifference, was with him 
an acquisition of reason and conscience. 

The value of this wise and virtuous 
mixture of boldness with tolerance, of 
courageous speech with courageous re- 
serve, has been enormous. Along with 
his direct pleas for freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech, it has been the 
chief source of that liberty of expressing 
unpopular opinions in this country with- 
out social persecution, which is now so 
nearly complete, that he himself was. at 
last astonished by it. The manner of his 
dialectic, firm and vigorous as the dia- 
lectic was in matter, has gradually intro- 
duced mitigating elements into the at- 
mosphere of opinion. Partly, no doubt, 
the singular tolerance of free discussion 
which now prevails in England —I1 do 
not mean that it is at all perfect —arises 
from the prevalent scepticism, from in- 
difference, and from the influence of some 
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of the more highminded of the clergy.!casion, when he declared it “a perma- 
But Mr. Mill’s steadfast abstinence from! nent disgrace to the Government that the 
drawing wholesale indictments against iniquitous sentence on the gas-stokers 
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persons or classes whose opinions he 
controverted, his generous candour, his 
scrupulous respect for any germ of good 
in whatever company it was found, and 
his large allowances, contributed positive 
elements to what migh: otherwise have 
been the negative tolerance that comes of 
moral stagnation. Tolerance of distaste- 
ful notions in others became associated 
in his person at once with the widest en- 
lightenment, and the strongest convic- 
tion of the truth of our own notions. 


His career, besides all else, was a pro- 
test of the simplest and loftiest kind 
against some of the most degrading fea- 
tures of our society. No one is more 
alive than he was to the worth of all that 
adds grace and dignity to human life ; 
but the sincerity of this feeling filled him 
with aversion for the make-believe dig- 
nity of a luxurious and artificial commu- 
nity. Without either arrogance or bitter- 
ness, he stood aloof from that conven- 
tional intercourse which is misnamed 
social duty. Without either discourtesy 


| was not remitted as soon as passed.” 


Much of his most striking quality was 
owing to the exceptional degree in which 
he was alive to the constant tendency of 
society to lose some excellence of aim, to 
relapse at some point from the standard 
of truth and right which had been reached 
by long previous effort, to fall back in 
height of moral ideal. He was keenly 
sensible that it is only by persistent 
striving after improvement in our con- 
ceptions of duty, and improvement in the 
external means for realizing them, that 
even the acquisitions of past generations 
/are retained. He knew the intense diffi- 
; culty of making life better by ever so lit- 
‘tle. Hence at once the exaltation of his 
‘own ideas of truth and right, and his 
| eagerness to conciliate anything like vir- 
| tuous social feeling, in whatever intellec- 

tual or political association he found it. 
| Hence also the vehemence of his passion 
|for the unfettered and unchecked devel- 
opment of new ideas on all subjects, of 





or cynicism, he refused to play a part in! originality in moral and social points of 
that dance of mimes which passés for life view ; because repression, whether by 
among the upper classes. In him, to! public opinion or in any other way, may 
extraordinary intellectual attainments was | be the means of untold waste of gifts 
added the gift of a firm and steadfast | that might have conferred on mankind 
self-respect, which unfortunately does not! unspeakable benefits. The discipline 
always go with them. He felt the reality; and vigour of his understanding made 
of things, and it was easier for a work-| him the least indulgent of judges to any- 
man than for a princess to obtain access | thing like charlatanry, and effectually pre- 
to him. It is not always the men who | vented his unwillingness to let the small- 
talk most affectingly about our being all | est good element be lost, from degenerat- 
of one flesh and blood, who are proofing into that weak kind of universalism 
against those mysterious charms of su-j which nullifies some otherwise good men. 





perior rank, which do so much to foster 
unworthy conceptions of life in English 
society; and there are many people 
omatile of accepting Mr. Mill’s social 


principles, and the theoretical corollaries ' 


they contain, who yet would condemn his 


manly plainness and austere consistency | 
in acting onthem. The too common ten-' 


dency in us all to moral slovenliness, and 


a lazy contentment with a little flaccid | 
rotest against evil, finds a constant re-, 
indomitable | 


uke in his career. The 
passion for justice which made him strive 
so long and so tenaciously to bring to 
judgment a public official, whom he con- 
ceived to be a great criminal, was worthy 
of one of the stoutest patriots in our 
seventeenth-century history. The same 
moral thoroughness stirred the same 
indignation in him on a more recent oc- 


| Some great men seize upon us by the 
force of an imposing and majestic author- 
ity ; their thoughts impress the imagina- 
‘tion, their words are winged, they are as 
prophets bearing high testimony that 
cannot be gainsaid. Bossuet, for in- 
stance, or Pascal. Others, and of these 
Mr. Mill was one, acquire disciples not 
by a commanding authority, but by a 
moderate and impersonal kind of persua- 
sion. He appeals not to our sense of 
greatness and power ina teacher, which 
is noble, but to our love of finding and 
embracing truth for ourselves, which is 
stillnobler. People who like their teacher 
to be as ‘a king publishing decrees with 
herald and _ trumpet, perhaps find Mr. 
Mill colourless. Yet this habitual efface- 
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+ passed; then Addison comes. 
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ment of his own personality marked a 
delicate and very rare shade in his rever- 
ence for the sacred purity of truth. 


Meditation on the influence of one who 
has been the foremost instructor of his 
time in wisdom and goodness quickly 
breaks off, in this hour when his loss is 
fresh upon us, and changes into affec- 
tionate reminiscences for which silence 
is most fitting. In such an hour thought 
turns rather to the person, than the work, 
of the master whom we mourn. We re- 
call his purity, simplicity, gentleness, 
heroic self-abnegation ; his generosity in 
encouraging, his eager readiness in help- 
ing ; the warm kindliness of his accost, 
the friendly brightening of the eye. The 
last time I saw him was a few days _ be- 
fore he left England. He came to spend 
a day with me in the country, of which 
the following rough notes happened to be 
written at the time in a letter to a 
friend : — 


He came down by a morning train to G. 
station, where I was waiting forhim. He was 
in his most even and mellow humour. We 
walked in a leisurely way and through round- 
about tracks for some four hours along the 
ancient green road which you know, over the 
high grassy downs, into old chalk pits pictur- 
esque with juniper and yew, across heaths and 
commons, and so up to our windy promontory, 
where the majestic prospect stirred him wit 
lively delight. You know he is a fervent bot- 
anist, and every ten minutes he stooped to 
look at this or that on the path. Unluckily I 
am ignorant of the very rudiments of the mat- 
ter,so his parenthetic enthusiasms were lost 
upon me. 

Of course he talked, and talked well. He 
admitted that Goethe had added new points of 
view to life, but has a deep dislike of his 
moral character; wondered how a man who 
could draw the sorrows of a deserted woman 
like Aurelia, in Wilhelm Meister, should yet 
have behaved so systematically ill to women. 
Goethe tried as hard as he could to be a 
Greek, yet his failure to produce anything per- 
fect in form except a few lyrics proves the 
irresistible expansion of the modern spirit, 
and the inadequateness of the Greek type to 
modern needs of activity and expression. 
Greatly prefers Schiller in all respects; turn- 
ing to him from Goethe is like going into the 
fresh air from a hot-house. 

Spoke of style; thinks Goldsmith unsur- 
Greatly dis- 
likes the style of Junius and of Gibbon; 
indeed thinks meanly of the latter in all 
respects, except for his research, which alone 
of the work of that century stands the test of 


nineteenth-century criticism. Did aot agree 


with me that George Sand’s is the high-water 
mark of prose, but yet. could not name any- 


h | vice of God. 





body higher, and admitted that her prose stirs 
you like music. 

Seemed disposed to think that the most 
feasible solution of the Irish University ques- 
tion is a Catholic University, the restrictive 
and obscurantist tendencies of which you may 
expect to have checked by the active compe- 
tition of life with men trained in more enlight- 
ened systems. Spoke of Home Rule. 

Made remarks on the difference in the feel- 
ing of modern refusers of Christianity as 
compared with that of men like his father, 
impassioned deniers, who believed that if only 
you broke up the power of the priests and 
checked superstition, all would go well—a 
dream from which they were partially awak- 
ened by seeing that the French revolution, 
which overthrew the Church, still did not bring 
the millennium. His radical friends used to be 
very angry with him for loving Wordsworth. 
“ Wordsworth, I used to say, is against you, 
no doubt, in the battle which you are now 
waging, but after you have won, the world will 
need more than ever those qualities which 
Wordsworth is keeping alive and nourishing.” 
In his youth mere negation of religion was a 
firm boned of union, social and otherwise, be- 
tween men who agreed in nothing else. 

Spoke of the modern tendency to pure 
theism, and met the objection that it retards 
improvement by turning the minds of some of 
the best men from social affairs, by the 
counter-proposition that it is useful to society, 
apart from the question of its truth, — useful 
as a provisional belief, because people will 
identify serviceable ministry to men with ser- 
Thinks we cannot with any sort 
of precision define the coming modification of 
religion, but anticipates that it will undoubt- 
edly rest upon the solidarity of mankind, as 
Comte said, and as you and I believe. Per- 
ceives two things, at any rate, which are likely 
to lead men to invest this with the moral 
authority of a religion; first, they will become 
more and more impressed by the awful fact 
that a piece of conduct to-day may prove a 
curse to men and women scores and even hun- 
dreds of years after the author of it is dead; 
and second, they will more and more feel that 
they can only satisfy their sentiment of grati- 
tude to seen or unseen benefactors, can onl 
repay the untold benefits they have inherited, 
by diligently maintaining the traditions of 
service. 

And so forth, full of interest and suggestive- 
ness all through. When he got here, he chat- 
ted to R. over lunch with something of the 
simple amiableness of a child about the wild 
flowers, the ways of insects, and notes of birds. 
He was impatient for the song of the nightin- 
gale. Then I drove him to our roadside sta- 
tion, and one of the most delightful days of 
my- life came to its end, like all other days, 
delightful and sorrowful. 


Alas, the sorrowful day which ever dogs 
our delight, followed very quickly. The 


nightingale that he longed for fills the 
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darkness with music, but not for the ear 
of the dead master; he rests in the 
deeper darkness where is unbroken 
silence. We may console ourselves with 
the reflection offered by the dying Soc- 
rates to his sorrowful companions ; he 
who has arrayed the soul in her own 
proper jewels of maderation, and justice 
and courage, and nobleness and truth, is 
ever ready for the journey when his time 
comes. We have lost a great teacher 
and example of knowledge and virtue, 
but men will long feel the presence of 
his character, making them ashamed of 
what is indolent or selfish, and encourag- 
ing them to all disinterested labour, both 
in trying to do good, and in trying to find 
out what the good is, — which is harder. 
JoHN Mor Ley. 


From The Graphic. 
INNOCENT: 


A TALE OF MODERN LIFE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “SALEM CHAPEL,”’ 
“THE MINISTER’S WIFE,” ‘*SQUIRE ARDEN,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A FAMILY DINNER. 


WHILE this wild love-fever of Freder- 
ick’s had run its course, Nelly’s little 
drama had also enacted itself, and the 
interview between Mrs. Eastwood and 
Mr. Molyneux, Q. C., had taken place, so 
that the moment had been an exciting 
one in the family story. The young peo- 
ple were absorbed in their different 
adventures, and it was only the mother 
who felt, even though she did not know, 
all that was going on, on either hand. 
She did not know what it was which had 
moved, Frederick so much out of his 
usual composure, which had made him 
“ engaged ” and inaccessible to all family 
invitations or arrangements during one 
entire week. He had never mentioned 
Miss Batty or her beauty again, but he 
had been engaged every evening, going 
out early and staying late, and making no 
allusion to where he had been. Indeed 
— that period he had scarcely seen 
any of the family, except his mother her- 
self, who had waited to pour out his 
coffee for him at breakfast, and who saw 
by his hurried manner and self-absorbed 
looks that something more than ordinary 
must be going on. But he had offered 
no confidences, and Mrs. Eastwood had 
not gone so far as to ask for any, partly 
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from pride, and partly from a compas- 
sionate unwillingness to disturb him an 
more than he was already disturbed. 
The time when she could inquire into his 
troubles and set them right was over. 
But she was uneasy about him, not know- 
ing what to think, anxious and unhappy; 
and she was still more distinctly dis- 
turbed about the Molyneux business, and 
the engagements which she might be 
forced into, a her will and her judg- 
ment, on Nelly’s account. The shadow 
which thus had come upon her over- 
shadowed the whole house, as I have 
already said. It irritated Ernest Moly- 
neux, and it made Nelly unhappy. Nelly, 
poor child, had never known what it was 
to have any cross influences in her life 
before. She had never been pulled two 
ways, never divided in her affections or 
her allegiance. Few people appreciate the 
difference this makes in a girl’s life. 
She is taken suddenly in the midst of an 
existence which is all tender filial duty, 
or that sweet counterfeit of filial duty 
which animates the child’s mind who has 
a large part in deciding the will of the 
parent who guides her, and is uncon- 
sciously the inspiration of the very laws 
she obeys. This had been Nelly’s case. 
She and her mother had been as one soul 
—the one ruling, the other obeying, but 
neither able to discriminate from which 
came the original impulse ; and now she 
felt herself suddenly placed in a position, 
if not of antagonism to her mother, yet at 
least of tenderest sympathy and union 
with one who declared himself so far her 
mother’s antagonist. This curious turn 
and twist of circumstances made the girl 
Se an uncertainty to all things, 
it confused her old ideas, the ideas which 
she had held as unchangeable till the day 
before yesterday, when they were sudden- 
ly undermined, and all her old gods made 
to totter in their shrines. 

“ Your mother does not like me,” Moly- 
neux said to her, one day, when Mrs. 
Eastwood, disturbed and worried by a 
communication from his father, had been 
cold and distant tohim. “It is always 
the way. She was nice enough as long 
as I was only a young fellow dangling 
about the house ; but as soon as every- 
thing is settled, and you are ready to have 
me, Nelly, she turns off at a tangent. 
Clearly, your mother does not like me —” 

“ How can you say so?” cried Nelly. 
“Oh, Ernest, as if it were possible ——” 

“ Quite possible, —indeed, quite com- 
mon,” he said, shaking his head. “ You 
don’t know the world, darling, and I don’t 
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wish you to; but when people have to 
make sacrifices to establish their children, 
they don’t like it. Nobody likes to have 
a sacrifice to make. I suppose I thought 
your mother different, because she was 
your mother ; but human nature is the 
same everywhere,— though you, Nelly, 
Heaven be praised, have no knowledge of 
the world " 

‘Is it Mamma you mean by the world ?” 
said Nelly, disengaging herself almost 
unconsciously from her. lover’s arm. 

“Don’t be vexed, dear. Mothers are 
just like other people. When our inter- 
ests come to be in opposition to those of 
our nearest and dearest 2s 

“ Howcan Mamma’s interests be in op- 
position to ours?” said Nelly, with open 








es. 

Me Well, I suppose our parents have 
got to provide for us,” said Molyneux. 
“They have got to part with so much, on 
one side and the other, to set us up —and 
they don’t like it—naturally. When it 
comes to be our turn we shall not like it 
either. There is always a struggle going 
on, though your dear innocent eyes don’t 
see it; we trying to get as much as we 
can, they to give us as little as they can ; 
—that is what makes your mother look 
so glum at me.” 

“We trying to get as much as we can, 
— they to give us as little as they can?” 
repeated Nelly, with a dreamy wonder in 
her tone. She dwelt on the words as if 
she were counting them, like beads. She 
had withdrawn, quite involuntarily and 
unawares, from his side. 

“] don’t want to vex you about it,” he 
said, drawing closer to her. “ It can’t be 
helped, and after it is settled, things will 
come right again. You don’t know any- 
thing about business, and I don’t want 
you to know about it ——” 

“T knowall about Mamma’s business,” 
said Nelly. She withdrew again with a 
little impatience from his close approach. 
She fell a-musing and thinking and made 
some excuse, soon after, to get away from 
him. She was startled beyond measure 
in the straightforwardness of a soul un- 
acquainted with business. Very strange 
to*her was this unexpected distinction 
and separation. Was it really possible 
that her mother’s interests were opposite 
to her own, for the first time in her life! 
“ We trying to get as much as we can, — 
they to give us as little as they can,” she 
said to herself, in the solitude of her 
room, putting the fingers of one hand 
against those of the other, as if to count 
the words. Nelly was bewildered, — her 
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head was dizzy through this strange whirl- 
about of heaven and earth,—the firm 
ground seemed failing beneath her feet. 
It was about this time that another 
person appeared on the family scene, a 
man about whom none of the Eastwoods ° 
felt any particular interest, or rather, 
against whom they had all a decided prej- 
udice. This was John Vane, a distant 
cousin of Innocent’s father, a squire in 
the north country, with considerable, but 
poor estates, who had lived a wandering 
life for some years, and who was consid- 
ered by all who knew him “eccentric ”’ to 
say the least. His true name was Regi- 
nald or Roland, or something of a senti- 
mental and ornamental description repre- 
sented by the letter R ; but Society, which 
has a way or identifying character by this 
simple means, called him John. He was 
a man of three or four and thirty, with a 
brown complexion tanned by much ex- 
posure to wind and weather, and a golden 
brown beard which was the chief feature 
about him toa stranger. His hair had 
worn off his temples, and he had a threat- 
ening of baldness, as if the forest on his 
chin had drawn all his locks downwards. 
His forehead was clear and open and 
white, in contrast with the tanned and 
much-lined surface of the more exposed 
parts of his face. He was by no means 
the nearest or even a near relation of In- 
nocent, but he had lost no time in seeking 
her out. He arrived on the very day 
when this first touch of doubt and pain 
came into Nelly’s belief in her lover; and 
it was by no means a happy household in 
which the new comer appeared one bright 
spring morning shortly after the events 
we have been telling. His mission was 
to ask what had become of his cousin’s 
child, to ascertain in the most delicate 
way possible what was her position in her 
aunt’s house, and to offer her, should 
that prove necessary, a refuge in his own. 
He made this offer with so much grace 
and natural kindness that Mrs. East- 
wood’s prejudices against him fled like 
the morning dew. She was prejudiced 
against everything (except poor Innocent) 
that bore the name of Vane, and against 
this John Vane in particular, whose fa- 
ther had been a man of very unsettled 
opinions, and who was understood to have 
been badly brought up. Innocent, too, 
poor child, had been very badly brought 
up, and Mrs. Eastwood shuddered at the 
idea of what might follow if the one unin- 
structed nature was put into the hands of 
the other. But Mr. John Vane had that 
sure passport to a woman’s favour—a 
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frank and open countenance, and a pairof past, which the poor child was in fact as 
smiling eyes which met your gaze frankly. ignorant of asa baby. “We must forgive 
He mide so pleasant an impression that and forget,” even Ernest said to her. 
Mrs. Eastwood ended by inviting him to “ Don’t be sucha terrible moralist, Nel- 
a very solemn dinner party which was to ly.” This, too, wounded poor Nelly, in 
take ‘place at her house that evening —a_ the ignorance and innocence of her youth. 
dinner at which “the Molyneuxes” were| The dinner went off as such dinners 
to be present, though the negotiations be- do everywhere. There was a great dis- 
tween Ernest’s side and Nelly’s side were’ play of all the Eastwood plate, and the 
yet far from being completed. Major meal itself lasted two hours and a half, 
Railton, who had been one of the invited and included everything that was out of 
guests, had felt his courage fail him at season, and all that was most costly in 
the last moment, and had sent an excuse the way of eating and drinking. Mrs. 
on account of his health. ‘Mr. Vane is, Eastwood, at the head of her own table, 
a kind of a connection,” Mrs. Eastwood | with Sir Alexis on one side of her and 
said, doubtfully, when she explained the Mr. Molyneux on the other, tried her 
change to her son. Frederick, who was'/ very best to feel no sort of opposition to 
full of other thoughts, made no objection, | the latter, and to look as if nothing but 
and Mr. Vane, who was not less pleased | family love and union was symbolized by 
with his new acquaintances than they their meeting. Frederick, at the other 
were with him, accepted frankly. This ‘end, with his head full of Amanda Batty, 
dinner party was a very great event in the | endeavoured to give his best attention to 
family ; and though dinner parties are not | the gorgeous Mrs. Barclay and the digni- 


generally exciting occurrences, I may per- | fied Mrs. Molyneux. He had his Charles 
haps be pardoned for the sake of the is-| the First look upon him, and he was not 
sues, if I dwell upon ita little. Thechief| judged severely by these ladies, who 
guests were the Molyneuxes — Mr. and| thought him superior to the rest of the 
Mrs. and Miss, the latter of whom we_| family, and very probably worried by his 
may drop out of the present history,} mother, whom Mrs. Molyneux considered 
having already enough people on our|a scheming and worldly person. The 
hands. They were both of opinion that|other members of the party had, no 
Mrs. Eastwood had “kept her eye upon” | doubt, their own cares; but their cares 
Ernest for years, and that Nelly had|do not concern us greatly, except in so 
made “a dead set” at him; and they| far as Nelly was concerned, whose poor 
were accordingly dignified and a little| little heart was wounded and her mind 
condescending in their cordiality. Mr.| confused, and who, in her position of 
and Mrs. Brotherton also formed part| fiancée, felt this sort of formal reception 
of the company, along with two other) of her by her lover’s parents to suggest 
of Mrs. Eastwood’s advisers — Mr. Par-| all kinds of strange doubts and miseries, 
chemin and Mrs. Everard ; and the party|}and to throw uncertainty instead of 
was made up to the number of sixteen| security upon the bond which had been 
(which was all that could be comfostably | tied so tightly, yet so happily, in the cold, 
accommodated at the Elms dinner table)| half-frozen garden but a little while be- 
by the presence of Sir Alexis Longue-|fore. No doubt that she loved Ernest 
ville and his sister. In opposition to the | Molyneux, or that his love made her per- 
selection of this guest, Nelly had put) fectly happy, had crossed her mind then. 
forth the moral objections to him which | She had been as full of gentle bliss as a 
her lover had, on a certain evening, | girl could be, when she had stolen in with 
pressed so warmly upon her, but had fim into the drawing-room in the fire- 
found, to her great amazement, that Er-| light, frightened lest any one should see 
nest laughed at the whole matter, and de-; how he held her hand, and yet unable to 
‘ clared Longueville one of the best fellows | conceive how anything or any one in the 
going ; while Mrs. Eastwood silenced her | world could be ignorant of the new great 
with some indignation, declaring that she | flood of light and joy which had flooded 
had known him for twenty years, and|earth and heaven. In that beatific mo- 
would not have any old scandals raked up.| ment, however, no idea of settlements or 
Poor Nelly, who knew nothing about the} negotiations, or the suggestion that 
old scandals, but who felt the whole re-| Ernest might have done better, or that 
sponsibility thrown upon her, withdrew,|it was his business and hers to tryto 
hot with angry blushes, from the discus-| get as much as they could, had entered 
sion, feeling as if she had shown ashame-| into her mind. There are well-seasoned 





ful knowledge of the evil reports of the and justly-regulated minds, even of 
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twenty, which understand all these ac- 
cessories as well as the oldest of us, and 
have no nonsense about them, and are 
robust enough to enter into the whole 
question “as a matter of business.” But 
Nelly was not one of these. She hada) 
great deal of nonsense about her. She | 
was shocked, chilled, brought to a stand | 
suddenly, in the first outset of her inde- | 
pendent career. Her love seemed to 
have ceased to be real, now that it was 
being talked about and struggled over, 
and Ernest, Ernest himself She 
would not say, even in the depths of her 
own heart, any more than this; but her 
poor little heart gave an inarticulate cry 
when he opened up his philosophy to her 
with so much confidence, and congratu- 
lated himself that she knew nothing of 
business. Nelly did not know whether, 
perhaps, among the strange confusions of 
this world, he might not be right. She 
saw no way out of the maze. She did 
not know how she herself, if left to her- 
self, could have bettered it; but her in- 
stinctive sense of what was noble and 
ignoble, lovely and unlovely, was deeply 
wounded. She was put out of harmony 
with herself and every one. If life was 
so—if such gulfs were ready to open 
under your feet at your very first step in 
it, was it worth living? Such was the 
painful question, not yet put into words, 
that breathed through poor Nelly’s heart. 

Mr. John Vane was on one side of her, 
and Ernest on the other; but Mrs. Ever- 
ard, who was a great conversationalist, 
had taken possession of young Molyneux, 
and was putting him through a catechism. 
Nelly did not feel herself capable of talk, 
but the kind looks of her next neighbour 
were comforting, and he was touched by 
her downcast, yet bright, face. 

“Miss Eastwood,” he said, “may I 
guess something? I am a stranger, but 
I am a connection. You know your 
mother admitted my claims. This is a 
solemn family assembly to celebrate 
something that is to make your happi- 
ness. Have I guessed rightly? and will 
you forgive me, and let me make my con- 
gratulations, too.” 

Nelly looked up, blushing and bright 
and sorry, and very much tempted to cry. 
“Oh, Mr. Vane, I can’t bear it,” she said. 

“What, not the happiness? I could 





bear a great deal of it if it ever came my 
way.” 
“Has it never come your way?” said 





Nelly, looking at him wistfully. -“ But I 
did not mean —the happiness. 
always been very happy. 


I have 
It is the family 


assembly, and the talk, and the congratu- 
lations. If you don’t know, you can’t 
think how they hurt, how they , 

“Take the bloom off ?” 

“T suppose that is it,” said Nelly, with 
a soft little sigh. 

Vane, who had a great deal more ex- 
perience than she gave him credit for, 
looked past her at her lover, and con- 
cluded, on perfectly insufficient grounds, 





that Molyneux was not worthy of Nelly. 


The ladies of Ernest’s family were not 
only convinced of the fact that Nelly was 
quite unworthy of Az, but that Frederick 
also was really misplaced in such a 
family. Why such ideas should be so 
readily entertained by the different halves 
of humanity, I cannot tell. It was some- 
thing in Nelly’s tone and something in 
the cut of Ernest’s nose which decided 
Mr. Vane. 

“And would it be impertinent for a 
stranger, who is a connexion, to ask if it 
is all settled,? he said, “and when it is to 
be?” 

“Nothing is settled,” said Nelly, with 
a deeper blush than ever; and after a 
pause she turned to him with a despair- 
ing simplicity, which he did not quite 
understand. “Mr. Vane,” she said, “I 
should like to ask you something. You 
say it has never come your way. Yet 
you look as if one might ask you things. 
Do you think that people, relations, those 
who have been each other’s dearest 
friends —or more than friends —I 
mean,” said Nelly, “one’s father or 
mother even—do you think they change 
to you, when your interests are in opposi- 
tion to theirs ?” 

“One’s father or mother?” said Vane, 
trying to follow her thought; “but that 
mfst be so rare a case, Miss Eastwood.” 

“You think so, too?” said Nelly, 
brightly, recovering herself in a moment. 
“ That is my opinion ; but they teli me I 
know nothing of the world. How can 
one’s interests be in opposition to those 
of one’s own people? Since ever I have 
known anything, I have been taught the 
—~ I am so glad you think as I 

0.” 

“But stop a little,” said Vane, “ per- 
haps we are going too far. Suppose we 
were to take an instance. Regan and 
Goneril felt their interests to be in oppo- 
sition to their father’s, and it did make a 
great change in them. If we were to ask 
more than we ought from our nearest 
relation, it would wound his sense of jus- 
tice and his trust in us; even love might 
be impaired. I have known men who 
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threw themselves upon their friends to 
save them from ruin, real or supposed, 
and to whom there was no change of 
feeling. And I have known others who 
made demands upon the same friends for 
no greater a sacrifice, to whom it was 
given with a sore heart and a deep sense 
of injury. All the difference depends 
upon the circumstances.” 

Nelly grew wistful again ; she was not 
satisfied. “Tell me this, then,” she said 
in a low voice, which he had to stoop to 
hear. “Is it natural that we should be 
always trying how much we can get, and 
they how little they can give ?” 

“ Any one who told you so,” said Vane, 
indignantly, “must have the lowest and 
meanest conception” —then he caught 
Nelly’s eye with a mingled look of fright 
and entreaty in it, which at the moment 
he could make nothing of it, but which 
touched some instinct in his mind more 
capable of action than reason, and com- 
pelled him to change his tone. “I 
mean,” he said, with a forced laugh, “ that 
this is the conventional way in which we 
speak in society, which sounds terrible 
but means nothing. It is the fashionable 
cynical view, which we all pretend to take 
to hide the real feeling, which it is not 
English to show. How didactic you have 
made me, Miss Eastwood, and what a 
serious strain we have drifted into! I 
am afraid you will never sit next to me 

ain.” 

“ Indeed, I will, and like it,’ said hon- 
est Nelly, smiling at him with her heart 
in her eyes. It seemed to Nelly that 
here was a sort of big brother, Linder 
than Frederick, wiser than Dick, who 
had suddenly come to her aid to disen- 
tangle for her that ravelled skein which 
had troubled her mind so much. She 
turned round to Ernest forthwith, and 
whispered something to him with a sweet 
compunction, to make up for the injustice 
she had done him in her heart. Mr. 
Vane, I am sorry to say, was not moved 
with like sentiments. He gave a short 
audible breath of impatience through his 
nostrils, which he ought not to have 
done, and glanced Bees Molyneux 
over Nelly’s head, an said to himself, 
“Confound the fellow!” I have ob- 
served that, towards a young man in Er- 
nest’s position, this is a common senti- 
ment — with men. 

Innocent was on her cousin’s other 
side. Mrs. Eastwood had hesitated much 
about this, feeling that at sixteen, and 
with no education, the girl ought not per- 
haps to be allowed to assist at a dinner 
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party. But Mr. Vane’s presence and the 
family character of the whole ceremony 
decided her. It was a very poor pleasure 
to Innocent. She was dressed in a black 
tulle dress, like nothing she had ever 
worn before, and which seemed to trans- 
mogrify her and turn her into some one 
else. Nelly had made a valiant effort to 
put up her hair, and give her something 
of the aspect of a young lady of the peri- 
od, but this even Mrs. Eastwood had 
resisted, saying wisely that if Innocent 
appeared with her hair hanging on her 
shoulders, as she always wore it, it would 
be presumed at once that she was “still 
in the schoolroom” (poor Innocent, who 
had never been in the schoolroom in her 
life !), a girl not yet “out.” She an- 
swered only “ Yes” or “ No” to the ques- 
tions Vane put to her, and would have 
stolen away from the drawing-room after- 
wards altogether if she had not been de- 
tained by something like force. The 
great Mrs. Molyneux took condescend- 
ing notice of her, and plied her with a 
great many questions, all actuated by an 
idea of which no one in the family had 
the smallest conception. “I don’t doubt 
they neglect her shamefully,” she said to 
her daughter, after she had ascertained 
that Innocent neither played, nor sang, 
nor drew; that she had never been to 
school, nor had a governess, nor masters, 
and that, in short, she knew nothing. 

I am quite unable to tell why this dis- 
covery should have given pleasure to 
Ernest’s mother, but it did so, and was 
remembered and made use of afterwards 
in most unthought-of ways. But Inno- 
cent interested more people than Mrs. 
Molyneux. When Sir Alexis came into 
the drawing-room after dinner, he re- 
quested to be presented to the young 
stranger. “I think I knew her father,” 
he said, and he went and sat by her, and 
did his best to call forth some response. 
“Since he cannot have the one, he is 
going to try for the other,” said Mrs. Bar- 
clay in Mrs. Eastwood’s ear. But what- 
ever his intentions or desires might be, 
he did not make much of Innocent, who 
was frozen back into her old stupefied 
dulness by the many strange faces and 
fresh appeals made to her. “You re- 
member your father?” said Sir Alexis, 
meaning to move her. “Oh, yes,” said 
Innocent, but took little further interest 
in hearing about him. Perhaps, had it 
been Niccolo, he might have moved her 
more, 

“ Has she all her faculties ?” he asked, 
hesitating, of Nelly. 
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“Oh, yes, I think so. She has never 
been taught anything. She has not got 
over her strangeness yet, and she does 
not care for any of us,” said Nelly, “ ex- 
cept, perhaps ia 

Here she paused, not venturing to add 
the name that came to her lips. Young 
Molyneux laughed, and took up the 
words. 

“Except, perhaps — yourself, do you 
mean? You made a wonderful picture 
once of the cousin whom you expected ; 
how she was to be the most beautiful, 
clever, learned, accomplished of women, 
to throw everybody else into the shade ; 
and how, in self-defence, you would have 
to be cruel to her, to banish her to the 
school-room ——” 

“That has come true,” said Nelly, 
smiling, “but it is the only thing. She is 
not Aurora Leigh.” 

“She has a beautiful face,” said Sir 
Alexis. They all looked at the girl when 
he said so, for her beauty was not of a 
kind which struck every beholder at the 
first glance. She was sitting quite b 
herself, in the corner which she preferred, 
with her hands crossed upon her lap, and 
her head half turned, following Frederick 
with an undivided gaze. She was not 
conscious of any observation. She had 
eyes but for him alone. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
ABOUT ANOTHER MARRIAGE. 


FREDERICK was in so strangely dis- 
turbed a state of mind that this evening’s 
entertainment —as well as all the other 
incidents of these hurrying days, which 
seemed years as they passed, yet ap- 
peared to have raced by him helter-skel- 
ter as soon as they were gone —was to 
him as a dream. He did not seem to 
know what he was about. Whatever he 
did was done mechanically. He declined 
all engagements, never went to his club, 
went home of nights, and shut himself 
up in the library or his own room, 
smoking a greater number of cigars than 
he had ever done in his life before, and 
thinking of Aer. Tobacco may be said to 
be the food of love to the modern man, 
as it is the food of musing minds, and 
intellectual work, or idleness. Frederick 
lighted one after another mechanically, 
and brooded over the image of Amanda. 
He thought of her in every aspect under 
which he had seen her. He recalled to 


his mind, in detail, the times when they 
had met, and everything that had been 
And there came upon 


said and done. 
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him a hunger for her presence which he 
could not overcome, and scarcely restrain. 
She was not an interesting or amusing 
companion in any intellectual way. Her 
talk was the merest chit-chat. The 
amuséments and occupations she pre- 
ferred were not of an elevated character ; 
she ignored or was bored by everything 
serious ; she was uneducated, sometimes 
almost vulgar. But all this made no 
difference, though he was sensible of it. 
He made, indeed, occasional efforts to 
throw off the spell that bound him: to 
try, if not to forget her, at least to con- 
sider all the obstacles that stood between 
them. Their condition of life was en- 
tirely different, and to this Frederick was 
deeply sensitive. He had trembled to 
have Batty find him out at his club, or 
visit him at his office. He had accepted 
the man’s invitation in haste to get rid of 
him, that no one might see the kind of 
person who claimed his acquaintance ; 
and, good heavens! if that very man be- 
came his father-in-law! Then Frederick 
acknowledged to himself that Amanda 
would be “pulled to pieces by the 
women.” Men might admire her only too 
much ; but, notwithstanding Frederick’s 
contempt for women, he felt the deepest 
angry humiliation at the thought that 
only men, probably, would approve of his 
wife —if she should become his wife. 
Then he had no means to gratify this 
sudden passion. He had been very lucky 
at the office, making his way by a series 
of deaths and misfortunes to a position 
which he could scarcely have hoped to 
hold for five or six years longer. Three 
or four hundred a year, however, though 
much for a public office, is not much to 
set up house upon, according to Fred- 
erick Eastwood’s ideas. He had, like 
Nelly, five thousand pounds, but what 
was’ that, he said to himself, having the 
exalted notions peculiar to the young men 
of the period. Fora young man, living 
at home in a handsome house, which cost 
him nothing, and where he could enter- 
tain his friends when need was, this was 
very comfortable ; but if he married, and 
had to keep up an establishment of his 
own, things would appear ina very differ- 
ent light. The marriage he ought to 
have made was with some one, at least as 
rich as himself; he ought to have done 
as his father had done, whose wife had 
more than doubled his income. All this 
Frederick was deeply, sadly, aware of. 
He knew that he ought todo exactly the 
reverse of what he wanted to do; he 
knew that at the very least he ought to 
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pause and consider carefully all the pen- 
alties, all the misery involved. But in 
the very midst of his wisest thoughts a 
sudden recollection would sweep awa 
every scrap of good sense he possessed, 
as well as all that paramount regard for 
self which had carried him over so many 
hidden rocks and dangers of which he 
alone knew. Perhaps it would be wrong 
to say that Love had triumphed over self 
in this struggle. It was a victory more 
subtle still—it was the triumph of the 
Self of passion over the Self of prudence 
and worldly well-being. It was gratifi- 
cation as against profit —delight against 
honour. I may, perhaps, judge him 
harshly, for this class of sentiment is one, 
Iam aware, in which women are apt to 
show a want of understanding; but the 
reader will decide how far the credit of a 
generous passion, scorning consequences, 
may be attributed to Frederick Eastwood. 
Ido not call this kind of frenzy Love: 
but there are many that do. Of the true 
being called Amanda Batty he knew next 
to nothing, and what he did know, would, 
had he been in his sober senses, have 
revolted his good taste, and disgusted all 
his finer perceptions. Even now he had 
a vague prevision that he would be bit- 
terly ashamed of her, did she belong to 
him ; and a certainty that he would be 
more than ashamed of her belongings, 
whom already he loathed ; but the out- 
side of her filled him with a hungry wor- 
ship which overcame his reason, and all 
the sane portion of his mind. After he 
forced himself to think over all the dis- 
advantages, to represent to himself the 
descent into another sphere, the want of 
means, the horrible neighbourhood into 
which he would be thrown, there would 
suddenly gleam upon his mind that turn 
of her soft round shoulder when she flung 
away from him in disdain; the dimples 
in it, the velvet texture, the snowy white- 
ness just touched with tints of rose— 
and all his wiser self was at once tram- 
led underfoot. Yet he stood out brave- 
Pe fighting with himself after the same 
ashion but more strenuously than he had 
done on other occasions, when not a 
lawful love, but a wild lawless desire for 
pleasure, possessed him. Never before 
had he made so long or so hard a stand. 
In the other cases not much had been in 
question —a bout of dissipation might 
carry with it a good many headaches, an 
empty purse, and, if found out, a slur 
upon that spotless character which it was 
Frederick’s pride to maintain; but it 
could do no more; whereas this would 
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compromise his life. Would it com- 
promise his life? Might it not turn out 
for the best, as the other event did which 
had seemed to envelope him in ruin? 
Could not he cut the Batty connection 
altogether — make a condition that she 
was to be entirely handed over to him 
and never inquired about more? And 
must not his own innate refinement, his 
constant companionship, reform the 
beautiful creature herself into all that 
could be desired ? This flattering unction 
sometimes Frederick succeeded in laying 
to his soul; but to do him justice he 
much more generally perceived and ac- 
knowledged to their full extent the ob- 
stacles in his way, and made his fight 
honestly, knowing what it was he was 
fighting against. 

Things, however, came toa crisis be- 
fore very long. He did not himself know 
how long the struggle lasted ; it absorbed 
him at last out of almost all conscious- 
ness of what was going on round him. 
He kept his usual place, got through, 
somehow, his usual work, ate, and drank, 
and answered when he was spoken to, 
and knew nothing about it. During this 
period, perhaps Innocent was the great- 
est comfort he had. The spring had 
come with a bound in the beginning of 
April, after a long stretch of cold weather, 
and when after dinner he strayed out of 
doors to wander under the elms, and 
carry on his eternal self-conflict, it was 
rather soothing to him than otherwise 
when his cousin came stealing to his side 
in the soft twilight. Poor child! how 
fond she was of him! it was pleasant to 
have her there. She put her hand softly 
within his arm, and held his sleeve, and 
turned with him when he turned, as long 
as he liked, or at least until his mother’s 
sharp summons startled them both, and 
called in the unwilling girl. 

“ bg can’t they let her alone when 
she is happy?” he said to himself on 
such occasions. ‘ Women are so spite- 
ful.” 

But when Mrs. Eastwood was other- 
wise engaged, or forgot, or got tired, as 
people will do, of constant interference, 
Innocent would stay with him as long as 
he pleased, saying scarcely anything — 
content only to be with him — making 
no demands on his attention. Sometimes 
she would lean her cheek softly against 
his arm, or clasp her hands upon it, with 
a touching, silent demonstration of her 
dependence. 

“1 am afraid they are not very kind to 
you,” he would say, bending over her, in 
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intervals when he had roused himself) naturally, I suppose; but let us imagine 


from more serious thought. 


that to be done, and there still remains 


But Innocent made no accusation ; she | a great deal to do.” 


said, “I like you best,” leaning upon 


him. Her mind was absolutely as her | 


name. She thought of nothing better or 
higher in life than thus to be allowed to 
wander about with Frederick, doing 
whatever he might want of her, accept- 
ing his guidance with implicit faith. He 
had been the first to take possession of 
her forlorn and half-stupefied mind, and 
no one else had room as yet to enter in. 

This, as may be supposed, made Mrs. 
Eastwood very seriously uneasy, and pro- 
duced remonstrances to which Frederick 
in his pre-occupied condition paid not the 
slightest attention. 

One evening however, when he had 
come to the very verge of the crisis, she 
went out in the twilight, and took her 
son’s arm. 

“‘ If you must have a companion, Fred- 
erick,” she said, attempting a laugh, “I 
am the safest. You cannot turn my head, 
or have your own turned. I wish you 
would pay a little attention to what I say 
to you.” 

“Mother,” he said, breathlessly, find- 
ing himself forced at last into the resolu- 
tion he had so long kept at arm’s length ; 
“for the moment it is you who must 
listen to me.” 

She was startled by the vehemence of 
his tone; but kept her composure. 
“ Surely,” she said, “I am always ready 
—when you have anything to say to me, 
my dear.” 

“T have something to say—and yet 
nothing — nothing particular,” he cried. 
“The fact is that circumstances — have 
made me think lately—of the possi- 
bility — of marrying ——” 

He brought out the last words with 
something of a jerk. 

“Of—marrying! You, Frederick ?” 

®@ Yes, I. Why not? There is no 
reason, that I know of, why I should not 
marry. There are Nelly and Molyneux 
setting me the example. She is a great 
deal younger than I am, and he has noth- 
ing. I do not know what there should be 
to prevent me “3 , 

“Nothing, my dear,” said Mrs. East- 
wood, softly ; “but before such an idea 
enters into a young man’s head there are 
generally preliminaries. You intend to 
marry somebody in particular? not just 
the first that comes in your way ?” 

“You mean that I should have deter- 
mined upon the person before I suggest 
the event ?,” said Frederick. “One does 








“Is this all you can tell me, Freder- 
ick ?” said his mother, aghast. 

“Well, perhaps it is not all. It is all I 
have any right to tell you, for I have 
taken no decisive steps. You must be 
aware, mother, that before I do so I must 
ascertain what your intentions are — what 
you are willing to do for me. I can’t live 
with a wife and an establishment upon 
what I have. You would not like, I pre- 
sume, to see your son in a back street, 
with a maid-of-all-work, living upon next 
to nothing.” 

“ Frederick, you have never given me 
any reason to suppose that you were 
thinking of this; you have taken me by 
surprise. I cannot tell you all in a mo- 
ment without any warning, without the 
least indication — Frederick, for Heav- 
en’s sake,” cried Mrs. Eastwood, struck 
by sudden terror, “tell me who is the 
lady ? do not keep me in this suspense. 
You cannot surely mean Ke 

She was about to say Innocent; but 
with natural delicacy she paused, looking 
anxiously at him. 

“TI don’t mean anybody that you have 
seen,” he said, impatiently. “What is 
the use of going into particulars? If I 
told you her name a hundred times over 
you would be none the wiser.” 

“JT am the wiser already. I am re- 
lieved of one fear,” said Mrs. Eastwood ; 
“but, Frederick, more than ever, if this 
is the case, you ought to be careful about 
that poor child. How can you tell what 
fancies you are putting into her head ? 
You have made me most anxious, both 
on your account and hers.” 

“Pshaw! Mother, I wish you would 
put away those womanish notions of 
yours, and for once understand what a 
man is thinking of when he has a serious 
object in hand. Dismiss all this non- 
sense about that baby Innocent. If she 
is a little fool, is it my fault ?” 

“If I was in your position, Frederick, 
I should feel it to be serious, and very 
much my fault.” 

“ Good heavens ! this is how you treat 
a man when he wants to talk to you se- 
riously. Will you pay a little attention 
to me for once without dragging in some- 
body else?” 

“ T have paid too much attention to you 
one time and another,” said Mrs. East- 
wood ; “and unless you can speak to 
your mother, Frederick, with proper re- 
spect-——” 
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“Oh dear, yes, certainly, as much as 
you like,” he cried. “I don’t suppose 
you want me to say Honoured Madam, 
or go down on my knees for your bless- 
ing.” 

There was a moment of silence, during 
which the fumes of this little quarrel dis- 
sipated themselves. He did not want to 
quarrel — it was contrary to his interests. 
And neither did she. 

“We need not make a fuss about it,” 
he said, ina subdued tone. “It is nat- 
ural enough. I shall be seven-and-twenty 
presently, which is not so unripe an age. 
I have got on well enough hitherto living 
at home, though I have never had a penny 
to spare, and I daresay there are a few 
debts here and there to look up; but, of 
course, if I married the thing would be 
simply impossible. We could not come 
and live with you here, even if we wished 
it, and unless you could make a tolerable 
allowance of course it is useless for me 
to think of such a thing.” 

“A tolerable allowance! Frederick, 
that is what Mr. Molyneux is asking for 
Nelly.” 

“I'd see him at Jericho first,” said 
Frederick ; “a miserly old villain, who has 
money enough to set up a dozen sons. 
Why should be come to you? I need 
not point out to you, mother, the very 
great difference there is between — 
who is only your daughter, and myself, 
the eldest son.” 

“ Has the lady anything?” asked Mrs. 
Eastwood, skilfully making a diversion. 
“I hope she is very nice, my dear, and 
very good, both for your sake and my 
own ; and I would not for the world have 
you mercenary in your marriage; but 
still I should like to know —has she any- 
thing? I take it for granted she has nice 
connections, and everything else satis- 
factory.” 

“JT don’t know anything about her 
means,” said Frederick, in a lordly and 
splendid way. “That is a question I 
never thought of asking. She may be 
richer than I am, though that is not say- 
ing much, or she may not have a penny. 
I cannot tell you. That is the last thing 
I should have thought it necessary to 
ask.” 

“And indeed you are quite right,” 
said Mrs. Eastwood, faltering. She had 
herself inculcated this doctrine. Merce- 
nary marriages she had held up many 
and many a time to the scorn of her 


family ; but it is one thing to make a 
mercenary marriage and another to in- 
quire whether the future partner of your 
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days has anything — “ for her own sake,” 
said Mrs. Eastwood. But as Frederick 
was in a disagreeable state of mind, and 
ready to take offence on the smallest 
provocation, she did not take up this view 

of the question. The great revelation it- © 
self was the chief thing to be considered. 
“May I not know something at least 
about her, Frederick? Where did you 
meet her? So it is this that has ab- 
sorbed you so much for some time? I 
have noticed it, though I did not know 
what it was. Is she pretty, is she nice ? 
Do I knowher? You will not refuse to 
tell me something about her, my dear.” 

“T cannot tell you, for there is nothing 
settled. It would be unfair to her until I 
know myself,” said Frederick; “but, 
mother, the first part is entirely within 
your power. And this is what I wanted 
— not to pour out any sentimental secrets 
into your ear, but toask what I shall have 
to calculate upon. Of course,” said the 

oung man, whose veins were boiling with 
impatience, “unless I have some satis- 
factory settlement with you it would be 
dishonourable for me to open my lips at 
all.” 

Mrs. Eastwood was silent. She seemed 
to have lost the power of utterance. Was 
Molyneux right after all? Was it to be 
a struggle to the death from henceforth 
—the children trying how much they 
could get, the parent how much she could 
withhold? She had not heard this sug- 

estion made in words; but something 
ike it she asked herself piteously, con- 
fused, and startled, and more shocked at 
herself for the shock and revulsion of 
feeling which this demand produced on 
her than with her son for making it. 
Was it pos»ible that she was not ready 
instantly on the spot to give to him and 
all of them whatever they wanted to make 
them happy? She had said it of herself, 
and she believed it, that had they asked for 
the heart ouc of her bosom she would 
have given it, and a kind of horror of her- 
self fell upon her, when she felt for the 
second time a rising of reluctance and al- 
most resistance within her. On that well- 
remembered morning when the first appeal 
of this kind had been made to her, when 
Frederick had come to her bedside and 
told her he was ruined, no such feeling 
had been in her mind. She had cast 
about instantly what was to be done, and 
had made her sacrifice, with poignant 
grief for the cause, yet with a distinct 
pleasure in the power of succouring her 
boy. But this demand upon her excited 
no such feeling. Is it possible that a 
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mother can deny her child anything that 
is for his good? she had asked often 
enough —and now she herself was in the 
position of denying. It struck at the 
very root of all her past principles of ac- 
tion, of all that she had believed and held 
by throughout her life. What did she 
care for in this world except her children ? 
What was there in this world that she 
would not give up for her children ? And 
yet she had (it was incredible) arrived at 
a moment when two of them asked a sac- 
rifice from her for their happiness, which 
in the depths of her heart she knew her- 
self unwilling to make. 

“You do not make me any answer, 
mother,” said Frederick. 

“IT cannot all at once,” she said, feeling 
desperately that to gain time was the best 
she could do. “ You forget, Frederick, 
that I was totally unprepared.” 

“ But you must have foreseen that such 
a thing would happen some day,” he said. 

“TI ought to have done so, no doubt, 
but I don’t think I had thought of it. Of 
course I hoped you would both marry,” 
she said, falteringly. Stray and vague 
thoughts that the marriage of her chil- 
dren should not have involved as a mat- 
ter of necessity this attack upon herself 
floated pecan her mind — but she was 
so deeply penetrated by the absolute hor- 
ror of her own reluctance to satisfy them, 
that she felt unable to suggest any possi- 
ble b!ame except to herself. 

“I must beg, mother,” said Frederick, 
“that you will not speak of Nelly and 
myself as if we were exactly in the same 
position. Nelly has her fore. Any 
further demand on her part is quite ridic- 
ulous. I, on the other hand, shall have 
the credit of the family to keep up. I 
shall actually be the head of the family on 
your death ——” 

On your death! Is there any human 
mind which is not conscious of a startling 
thrill and wince when these words are 
said? Mrs. Eastwood nodded her head 
in acquiescence, but felt as if her son had 
calmly fitted and fired an arrow which 
went tingling into her heart. Of course, 
what he said was quite true. 

“J will consider the whole question 
carefully,” she said, in a_ tone which 
changed in spite of herself, “and I will 
ask advice. It is strange to take advice 
between my children and myself, but you 
have often told me, Frederick, I did not 
understand business. 1 must think it all 
over carefully before I can give you any 
answer. I have the boys to consider too.” 


This she said in a very low tone, not 
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for Frederick, but for herself ; for indeed 
it was at the bar of a private court of her 
own that she was standing, striving to 
defend herself, which was not easy. She 
said this humbly by way of explanation 
to the judge sitting there, who was a hard 
judge and received no weak excuses. 

“The boys, pshaw!” said Frederick. 
“If Dick goes to India, and Jenny into 
the Church, they are both provided for. 
I do not see that you need to trouble your- 
self about the boys ——” 

“Tf you had gone into the Church you 
would have been well provided for,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood. “Jenny may have diffi- 
culties too ——” 

“Oh, I would make short work with 
Jenny’s difficulties!” said Frederick. 
That was totally a different question. He 
went on expounding his views to her 
about his brothers till Mrs. Eastwood 
found the evening cold, and went in shiv- 
ering a little and far from happy. She 
had come to one of the enigmas of life 
of which the fiz mot was yet to find, and 
out of which she could not see her way. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AMANDA. 


FREDERICK’s fever had come to a cri- 
sis. The next day was Saturday, and, 
without waiting his mother’s answer, he 
went down to Sterborne in the afternoon. 
He could wait no longer. Sterborne is a 
little town with a large old church. It 
would be almost a village but for the 
Minster, which gives it dignity; and all 
the people of the place are accustomed 
to consider the Minster as their private 
property, and to exhibit it to strangers as 
something in which they themselves have 
had a hand, and for which thanks are due 
to them—and not only thanks, but shil- 
lings and sixpences. Frederick’s arrival 
at the little inn was accordingly set down’ 
without doubt to the attractions of the 
Minster ; and while he ate his luncheon 
the guides who particularly attached 
themselves to that establishment collect- 
ed outside, to be ready for his service as 
soon as he should appear. 

“The Minster, Sir? here you are, Sir!” 
said one sharp, small, creature, half man, 
half boy, with elf looks and unnaturally 
bright eyes. “I’m the reg’lar guide,” 
said another. “Them fellows there don’t 
know nothing—not a single haltar, or 
the names of the tombs as are all about 
the place.” “I can do you a rubbing of 
the brasses, Sir.” “ Here’s photographs, 
Sir, of all the favourite aspects.” 
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Thus he was surrounded -and beset. 
He could have knocked them all down, 
with pleasure, as they struggled in his 
way; but as that was not practicable, he 
threw their ranks into utter rout by say- 
ing plainly, “I don’t want to go to the 
Minster” —a speech which filled the 
crowd of Sterborne with absolute con- 
sternation, and almost produced an insur- 
rection in the place. That any man 
should profess himself indifferent to the 
centre of their town and the world star- 
tled them beyond measure. What did 
he come to Sterborne for, if not to see 
the Minster? While they dispersed 
from his path, with an assured conviction 
in their minds that he must be an infidel 
and revolutionary, Frederick called the 
imp who had first offered his services. 

. “IT want to go to Mr. Batty’s,” said 

e 


“To old Batty’s ?” cried the lad, turn- 
ing a somersault on the spot: “here you 
are, Sir.” 

“He’s going to old Batty’s!” cried 
one of the assistants: and there was a 
roar of laughter, which Frederick did not 
understand, but which made him angry 
by instinct. 

“Why did they laugh?” he asked, 
when he had left that mob behind him, 
and was following his guide through the 
High Street. , 

“We all laughs at old Batty,” was the 
reply. 

“For what reason?” said Frederick, 
sternly: but his conductor only laughed 
once more. To tell the truth there was 
no reason. The ragamuffins of the place 
had made a custom of it; they “always 
laughed,” but they could give no reason 
why. Nevertheless, this very circum- 
stance chilled Frederick. It was not 
powerful enough to stop him in his en- 
terprise, but it chilled him. His old 
self —his serious self — sprang up at 
once, and looked his infatuated and im- 
oy eae self in the face, and asked him 

ow he would like to be the son-in-law 
of a man at whom the very ragamuffins 
laughed. His foolish self replied that the 
die was cast, that he had committed him- 
self, and had no way of escape — which, 
indeed, was a mere pretence, since he had 
as yet neither seen the lady of his love 
nor | one belonging to her; but it an- 
swered his purpose, and stopped the 


mouth of the gainsayer. 

Batty’s house was in the outskirts of 
the little town. It was an old-fashioned 
house, low and straggling, opening direct 
from the road, with a little brass knock- 
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ered door, raised by one white step from 
the pavement. The door opened into a 
long passage at the end of which was an- 
other door, which stood wide open, 
showing a large garden, green and bright 
with the afternoon sunshine. “Mr. Batty 
was not at home, the maid informed him 
who opened the door; but if the gentle- 
man would walk into the drawing-room or 
the garden she would see whether Miss 
Batty was visible. Frederick, in his rest- 
lessness and the agitation of his. mind, 
preferred the latter and went into the gar- 
den in a strange, tremulous state of ex- 
citement scarcely knowing what he was 
about. 

The house had looked pretty and small 
from the front, with rows of smal} twink- 
ling windows and a low roof; but at the 
back the impression was very different. 
Various rooms built on to the original 
corps du logis stood out into the lawn, 
with great bow windows, with green turf 
at their feet and creeping plants mantling 
about them. One of these, evidently the 
drawing-room, displayed handsome and 
luxurious furniture, of a tasteless but 
costly kind, through the softly fluttering 
lace curtains. The garden itself was 
large and beautifully cared for, showing 
both wealth and understanding. This 
gave a little comfort to Frederick’s mind, 
for gardening is an aristocratic taste. He 
pleased himself with thinking that per- 
haps this was Amanda’s doing; for no 
one could suspect Batty himself of caring 
so much for mere beauty. He walked 
about the beds and bosquets with a sur- 
prised sense of pleasure, finding the sur- 
roundings so much more graceful than he 
had hoped —and began to feel that his 
passion was thus justified. Presently she 


would appear, and fill those paths with’ 


light. It would be very different from 
the aspect under which she appeared in 
the London hotel. Here she was at home, 
surrounded by circumstances which she 
herself had moulded, which were sweetly 
adapted to her; and here, for the first 
time, he could see her as she was. A 
hope of something better than he had yet 
known, better than he deserved, stole 
over Frederick’s mind. He had fallen in 
love with mere beauty — that beauty 
which is but skin deep, and which all 
moralists preach against. Could it be 
that in so doing he was to find goodness, 
good taste, and refinement, too ? 

While he was thus musing, the sound 
of voices reached him from one of the 
open windows. It was a warm afternoon, 
almost like summer. A glimmer of fire- 
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light made itself visible in at least two of 
the rooms, and in both of these the win- 
dows were open. Frederick had no in- 
tention of eavesdropping, but when he 
heard the voice which A remembered 
so well, he pricked up his ears. I am 
afraid there are few lovers who would not 
have done so. At first the talking was 
vague — not clear enough to reach him ; 
but after a while it became louder in tone. 
The first to make itself heard was a 
voice which whimpered and complained — 
“ After twenty years’ work for him and 
his: twenty years!” it said ; and it wa- 
vered about as if the speaker was walking 
up and down’ the room with agitation. 
Sometimes she would stand still, and ad- 
dress the person to whom she was speak- 
ing, varying from complaint to anger. 
Frederick did not know this voice. It was 
only when another speaker burst in, in a 
still louder tone, that the situation be- 
came at all clear to him. The second 
voice rang at once into his heart. It was 
melodious enough in its ordinary sound 
—a round, full voice, not without sweet- 
ness ; but something altogether new and 
unexpected came into it with these sharp- 
er and louder tones. 

“You are free to go away whenever 
ou choose,” Amanda cried. “I will not 
e troubled like this. You know what all 

the doctors have said, and how wicked it 
is to worry me. No one can know bet- 
ter than you do. You are a wretch; you 
have no kindness, no feeling. Because 
you have quarrelled with Papa you want 
to kill me. What is the use of bullying 
me? You know you can go, as soon as 
ever you please. Go, and be done with 
it. You are always threatening, always 
saying what you will do ——” 

“Go!” said the other; “Oh, ’Manda, 
ou to speak of feeling! when I have 
een here twenty years, and taken care 

of you from yourchildhood. But youare 
as cold and as hard as a millstone, 
though you are so pretty. Oh, if people 
only knew how you can talk, ana how 
heartless you are, and the things you say 
to your mother’s own sister—her that 
has brought you up and taken care of 
you for twenty years!” 

“Taken care of me, indeed,” cried 
Amanda ; “any servant could have taken 
care of me. You have been a nuisance 
since ever I can recollect: always re- 
minding one that Mamma was not a lady, 
and pulling us down as far as you could. 
What were you? Nothing but a lady’s 


maid. Here you’ve been tried to be 
made a lady of, and had handsome 





dresses given you, and all sorts of things. 
Of course it was for our own sakes. 
What was there in you to make us take 
any trouble? You are old, you are plain, 
and vulgar, and disagreeable. What right 
have you to be kept like a lady in Pa’s 
house? You are only good enough to 
scrub the floor. Why have you always 
stayed on when nobody wanted you? I 
suppose you thought you might marry Pa 
when Ma was dead and gone, though it’s 
against the law. Of course that was 
what you wanted — to be mistress of the 
house, and get him under your thumb, 
and rule over me. Try it, Aunty! You 
won’t find me so easy to rule over! 
Just try! An old, ugly, vulgar, spiteful 
creature, with no recommendation and 
no character ——” 

“?’Manda, ’Manda,” cried the other, 
“Oh, don’t be so cruel ! “a 

“T will be cruel, if you call that cruel. 
There’s more than that coming. What 
is the good of you, but to make a slave 
and a drudge of? Why should Pa keep 
you, but for that? Aunty, indeed! He 
was a fool ever to let me call you so. 
And so he is, a soft-hearted fool, or he 
never would have kept you on for years 
and years. If he had but asked me, you 
should have been packed off ages ago. 
You to put on airs, indeed, and say you 
won’t doanything you're told todo! Go, 
this minute, you wicked woman, and don’t 
worry me. Fancy, me! to sit here and 
listen to you as if you were wortiy to be 
listened to— you who are no better than 
the dirt under my feet.” 

“*Manda, you dare to speak like that 
to your own flesh and blood ! ” 

“I dare do a great deal more,” cried 
Amanda. “I dare to turn you out of 
doors, bag and baggage; and I will, if 
you don’t mind. You old Jezebel— you 
old hag, as Pa says — you horrid painted 
witch — you wicked woman! Get out of 
my sight, or I'll throw something at you 
—I will! Go away! If you are not 
gone in one moment—you witch— you 
old hag ! 

Here a smash of something breaking 
told that the gentle Amanda had kept her 
word. There was a suppressed cry, a 
scuffle, a scream, and then the bell rung 
violently. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s my fault,” cried 
the other voice, with a whimpering cry. 
“ Bring the bottle out of her room — the 
one at her bedside. Give me the eau-de- 
cologne. Here’s she been and fainted. 
Quick! Quick! ’Manda! I didn’t mean 
it, dear! I don’t mind! ’Manda! Lord, 
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ou were red enough just now—don’t! 


ook so dead white !” 
Was it Frederick’s guardian angel that 


had made him an auditor of this scene? | 


The loud voice declaiming, the string of 


abusive words, the clash of the missile’ 


thrown, were horrible and strange to him 
as the language of demons. He was 
thunderstruck. Her language had not 
always been pleasant to him, but he was 
not prepared for anything like this. 
walked up and down in a state of mind 


He. 
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see her, behold her beauty once more — 
give himself that last pleasure? He 


‘would never seek her again; she had 


disgusted, revolted, turned his mind 
away from her. But since he was alread 

so near, since he had given his card, 
since it would be known at once why he 


‘went away, this once, not for love, but 


for scornful gratification of his contempt- 
uous admiration, just as he would look at 
a statue or picture, he would see her 
again. 











which it would be impossible to describe.| This was the foolish reasoning with 
His first impulse was flight. There was which he subdued the wiser instinct that 
still time for him to get away altogether, prompted him to fly. Why should he 
to escape from this horrible infatuation, fly? A woman capable of speaking, act- 
to escape from her and her dreadful ing, thinking as this woman had done, 
father, and everything belonging to her. could no longer have any power over a 
Should he go? Then he reflected he man who, whatever might be his moral 
had given his card, and so far compro- character, had still the tastes and im- 
mised himself. Was thi- sufficient to pulses of a gentleman. She had made an 
detain a man who had just been subjected end of her sway over him, he thought ; 
to the hardest trial in the world, a sudden that dream could never come back again. 
disgust for the woman whom he thought Nobody but a madman would ask such a 
he loved? Frederick stood still, he’ creature to marry him. To marry him ? 
paused, his heart was rent in two. He|to be taken to his mother’s house, and 
was within reach of her, almost within promoted into the society of gentlefolk ? 
sight of her, and must he go without see-; Never! He laughed bitterly at the no- 
ing her, unworthy as she might be? It tion. But, thank Heaven! he had not 
was not necessary, he said to himself, betrayed himself. Thank Heaven! that 
that anything should follow, that he, merely to see her would commit him to 
should carry out the intention with which ‘nothing. No, he ended by convincing 
he came. That was impossible —how- bimeell the most manly course was to 
ever lovely and sweet and fair she might pay his visit as if nothing had happened, 
be, he would not take a low-bred terma- to see the syren who was no longer a 
gant into his bosom. No, no! that was 'syren to him, but only a beautiful piece 
over for ever. But how could he go/of flesh and blood, whom he might look 
without seeing her, after he had given’ at, and cdmire like a statue. This was, 
his card and announced himself? This he repeated to himself, the most manly 
would be to expose himself to her wrath course. The phrase was pleasant to him. 
and her father’s, in whose power to some To run away would look as if he had no 
extent he was. He could hear the voices confidence in his own moral force and 
through the open window as he wan- power of resisting temptation. But the 
dered about the garden arguing with fact was that there could be no longer 
himself. Should he go? Should he any temptation in the matter. To see 
stay? Strangely enough, though he had her, and prove to himself that disgust 
been told that agitation might be fatal to had altogether destroyed the fierce violent 
her, he was not anxious about her, though wild love which had swallowed up all his 
he surmised that she had fainted. His better resolution, was the only manly 
disgust took this form. If she were ill course to take. 

after her outbreak, she deserved it. On! He was standing by one of the flower- 
the whole he was almost pleased that she beds, stamping down unconsciously with 
should be ill." She had humiliated him his boot the border of long-leaved cro- 
as well as herself, and he had a vindictive 'cuses which had gone out of flower, but 
satisfaction in feeling that she was pun- quite unaware of the damage he was do- 
ished for it; but further than this he did ing, when the maid who admitted him 
not go. No; of course all was over; he came back. She apologized for keeping 
could never be her suitor, never ask her him so long waiting. Miss ’Manda had 
to give him the hand with which she had been taken bad sudden —one of her bad 
thrown something which crashed and turns—nothing out of the common — 
broke at her companion’s head. Never! but now was better, and would he go up- 
that was over; but why should not he stairs please? 
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“Was she well enough to see him?” 
Frederick asked, with a momentary thrill 
of alarm, feeling his heart begin to beat. 

“Qh, quite well enough. They don’t 
last long, these bad turns. You will find 
her a bit shaken, sir, and she didn’t ought 
to be excited or put out, but she’s bet- 
ter,” said the maid. Better! the scold, 
the termagant, the beautiful fury; but 
still Frederick’s heart beat at the thought 
of seeing her again. 

She was lying on a sofa close to the 
open window, looking very pale and lan- 
guid, just as she had been on that deli- 
cious evening which he had last spent in 
her company, looking as if nothing but 
gentle words could ever come out of those 
lovely lips. The woman whom she had 
called Aunty, and whom she had been 
ari sat by her holding a white hand, 
which looked as if it had been modelled 
in ivory. Was that the hand? One of 
poor aunty’s cheeks was red as fire, as if 
she had been struck on it, and she had 
evidently been crying. But she was full 
of solicitude for her charge, placing the 
cushions behind her comfortably, and 
whispering and soothing her. Frederick 
asked himself if he had been in a dream. 
Amanda held out her other hand to him 
with gentle languor, and smiled at him an 
angelic smile. 

“Is it really you, Mr. Frederick East- 
wood?” she said. “We have been won- 
dering over your card. I could not think 
what could keep you here. Are you stay- 
ing at the Court? But Sir Geoffrey is 
not at home ——” 

“No; I had business in this part of 
the country, and thought I would avail 
myself of your father’s invitation — that 
is for an hour or two. I must return to 
town to-night,” he answered, proud of his 
own fortitude, but feeling, oh, such a 
melting and dissolving of all his resolu- 
tions. 

“ That is a very short visit; but I hope 
Papa may be able to persuade you to stay 
longer,” said Amanda. “You do not 
mind my receiving you on the sofa? I 
have been ill. Oh, you must not be too 
sorry for me,” she added, laughing, “it 
was my own fault, — entirely my own fault. 
I allowed myself to get into a passion. I 
am sure you never did such a thing. Mr. 
Eastwood, is it not shocking? I got an- 
gry at poor Aunty, here. Yes, I deserve 


to be whipped, I know I do,—and I al- 
ways am punished, though not more than 
I deserve. They told me you were in the 
garden. 
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Iam so much ashamed of my- 
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self, —did you know, Mr. Eastwood, what 
a naughty, naughty girl I was ?” 

“I heard — something,” said Freder- 
ick, feeling all his armour of moral proof, 
all his moral courage drop from him. 
This fair creature, pale with agitation and 
exhaustion, smiling softly from her pil- 
low, — caressing the hand of her homely 
attendant, —confessing her fault, —this 
a termagant, a scold, a fury! The thing 
was ridiculous. Let him disbelieve his 
ears, his eyes, all his senses, rather than 
give up his faith in her. 

“T don’t know how to look you in the 
face,” said Amanda, putting up her dis- 
engaged hand to hide herself. ‘Oh, I 
know I have been so very naughty. Please 
forgive me. It makes me so ill always. 
I am not let off. I get my punishment, 
but not more than I deserve ——” 

“Don’t speak of punishment!” said 
Frederick. He was ready to pledge his 
honour that no word which was not good 
and gentle could have come from those 
lips. Miss ’Manda sighed softly and 
shook her head. 

“T have not a good temper. I never 
had. Unless it is born with you, you can 
never get it by trying, —and then, when 
I am agitated, it makes me ill. Nobody 
must ever cross me, you know, Mr. East- 
wood, or some day or other I shall die. 
It is dreadful to think you may die any 
day without having a moment’s time to 
prepare.” She rounded off this doleful 
anticipation with a gentle sigh. She lay 
back upon her pillows with her colour be- 

inning to come back, but with a delight- 
ul gravity on her face. She throw an 
inkstand at any one? it was totally im- 
possible, —though, indeed, there was a 
black mark on the carpet which a maid 
was mopping up, and a stain of ink on 
the front of Aunty’s dress ; but this must 
have been accidental. Frederick looked 
at her and forgot his knowledge of the 
world, and threw away his independent 
judgment and the evidence of his senses. 
It must have been a mistake. He had all 
but seen it with his own eyes, but he felt 
it could not be true. If it had been true, 
would the assailed woman, she with the 
stain on her dress, be sitting by Aman- 
da’s side, still holding her hand, and sooth- 
ing her? It must have been an accident. 
Nothing more easy than to push over an 
inkstand from a table. It was the sim- 
plest accident. He suggested it to him- 
self first, and then he believed-it strenu- 
ously. He drew his chair close by the 
sofa, and asked what he could do to 
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amuse her. Could he read to her? what 
could he do? 

“Oh, no,—if you can only stay for an 
hour or two, talk to me,” said Amanda, 
“tell me about town. I hate this horrid 
little place, where nothing ever happens. 
When any one dies it keeps us quite 
lively. That is the only kind of amuse- 
ment we can get. Yes, Mr. Eastwood, 
sit there,—you have town written all 
over you. It is so nice to see any one 
from London ; tell me how the parks are 
looking, and what ladies are most talked 
of, and what sort of dresses are being 
worn. Tell me if there is any gossip go- 
ing, or stories about anybody in high life. 
— Oh, I am so glad you have come to-day 
when I want rousing up. Do tell me all 
the London news.” 

Frederick, to do him justice, was not 
much learned in London news. Having 
been brought up bya good mother, he 
hesitated to repeat to this young woman 
the stories he had heard at his club; for 
there are always stories floating on the 
surface of society, and they are always to 
be had at the club. After a while, moved 
by her persuasion, he did tell her some 
of them, to her intense interest and grati- 
fication, —a gratification which aroused 
Frederick’s pleasure in telling, and made 
him forget his scruples. And while he 
amused her, and received the flattering 
reward of her interest and attention, he 
was again inflamed and taken possession 
of by her beauty. Everything in the 
shape of reason melted out of his mind 
as he sat by Amanda’s side. All that he 
thought of was how to secure her, —how 
soon he could marry, and bind to himself 
that beautifulest form; that fairest face. 
If these had been the days when rash 
proceedings were possible, Frederick felt 
that it was in him to have carried her 
away to his den, as a wild beast carries 
his prey. The first moment that it was 
possible, as soon as they were left alone 
together, he poured out the story of his 
passion. He could not live without her, 
he said,—to go away again, —to tear 
himself from her side, was an insupport- 
able idea. Would not she have pity upon 
him? Thus, this foolish young man, not- 
withstanding all warnings, notwithstand- 
ing the immediate interposition of provi- 
dence and his guardian angel to save him 
from it, rushed upon his fate. 
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From Nature. 
JEREMIAH HORROX. 

IF national glory can ever be connected 
with a.natural phenomenon, the transit of 
Venus over the sun’s disc may be said to 
bring peculiar distinction to England. 
It is in a manner inscribed upon one of 
the most brilliant pages of our naval his- 
tory ;. it led to some of the most remark- 
able discoveries for which mankind is in- 
debted to our geographical enterprise, 
and made the renown of our most famous 
navigator. A hundred and thirty years 
before Cook, the phenomenon itself was, 
for the first time in human history, accu- 
rately observed in a corner of England, 
by an English youth, self-taught, and pro- 
vided with few of the appliances of scien- 
tific research. Nowthat the spectacle, so 
striking in itself, so sublime in the in- 
frequent regularity of its recurrence, so 
important as the key to numerous astro- 
nomical problems, is again attracting the 
attention of civilized mankind, now that 
the expanse of ocean from Honolulu to 
Kerguelen’s Land is about to be dotted 
with watchers from the other side of the 
earth, the occasion appears favourable for 
recalling the memory of the original ob- 
server, Jeremiah Horrox, curate of Hoole, 
near Preston, in his day one of the most 
insignificant of English hamlets. 

The little that is known respecting 
Horrox’s family ,and circumstances at 
least suffices to reveal the difficulties with 
which he had to contend. The place of 
his birth was Toxteth, near Liverpool. 
We cannot discover that the date usually 
assigned, 1619, rests on any good author- 
ity, while it is rendered improbable by 
the fact that in this case he must have 
been matriculated at thirteen, and or- 
dained at twenty. The first letter of his 
that has been preserved, dated in the 
summer of 1636, indicates moreover, a 
compass of astronomical knowledge, as 
well asa general maturity of mind, hardly 
conceivable in a youth of seventeen ; 
while his references to the discourage- 
ments which, previous to his acquaintance 
with his sympathizing correspondent, had 
almost induced him to renounce astro- 
nomical study, bespeak a more protracted 
period of investigation than would have 
been possible in such early years. The 
date 1616, though unauthenticated by any 
external testimony, may very well be cor- 
rect. Notwithstanding a doubtful report 
which traces his family to Scotland, his 
thoroughly Lancastrian patronymic de- 
notes a local origin. His father’s profes- 
sion is unknown ; we suspect him to have 
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been a schoolmaster. The family dwell- 
ing is usually identified with a house 
pulled down a few years since to make 
room for the railway station. The family 
was numerous, and although it cannot 
have been indigent, Jeremiah’s matricula- 
tion as a sizar at Cambridge, and short 
stay at the University, prove that it was 
not rich. His entrance at Emmanuel 
College, then a stronghold of Puritanism, 
is conclusive as to the auspices which 
presided over his bringing up. This ma- 
triculation took place on July 5, 1632; he 
certainly left the university without a de- 
gree, and the fact of his first-recorded as- 
tronomical observation, June 7, 1635, hav- 
ing been made at Toxteth, is an almost 
certain testimony of his recession having 
taken place before that date. Want of 
means, and the necessity for contributing 
to the support of his family, are the only 
assignable reasons for a step which must 
have thrown the young, student on his 
own resources, as regarded books, instru- 
ments, and intellectual companionship. 
The first glimpse we obtain of him is 
from the above-mentioned letter to Crab- 
tree, dated June 21, 1636. From this and 
subsequent letters we gather that he has 
been for at least a year an observer of 
the heavens; that his circumstances are 
narrow, and prevent him from obtaining 
the books and instruments he desires ; 
some, however, of the books he inciden- 
tally mentions must have been expensive, 
and can hardly have been procured by 
him elsewhere than at Cambridge. A 
list of these in his own handwriting is 
preserved, and has been noticed by Prof. 
De Morgan, who (“Companion to the Al- 
manac” 1837) points out that not one 
was the work of an English mathema- 
tician, or printed in this country. It fur- 
ther appears that his time was much 
engrossed by other pursuits, which no 
doubt bore reference to his preparation 
for orders, and to his exertions to sup- 
port himself in the interim. He was, in 
all probability, engaged in tuition, to 
which land-surveying, or some similar 
occupation, may have been added. Thus 
three years passed by, at the end of 
which time we find him curate of Hoole, 
a village about five miles to the soyth of 
Preston, the church of which was at that 
period a chapel of ease to the adjoining 
parish of Croston. The patron was Sir 
Robert Thorall, the incumbent the Rev. 
James Hyatt. Horrox may be assumed 


to have been recommended to the latter 
by their common Puritanism, Mr. Hyatt 





having been one of the ousted ministers 
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of 1662. He did not, however, retain his 
curacy much above a year; the cause of 
his resignation is unknown. ; 

It is now time to treat more specifi- 
cally of Horrox’s correspondence with 
Crabtree, the source of almost all our in- 
formation respecting him. Crabtree, a 
clothier of Broughton, near Manchester, 
was one of a small band of worthies by 
whom astronomy was cultivated in the 
northern counties in those days, some 
particulars respecting whom will be found 
in the notes to Sherburne’s translation of 
Manilius. These letters survive in the 
Latin version of Prof. Wallis, who natu- 
rally omitted whatever had no immediate 
bearing on science. A re-examination of 
the originals, should these still be extant in 
the Bodleian Library or elsewhere, might 
probably result in the retrieval of some in- 
teresting biographical particulars. As it 
is, we obtain many glimpses of the scien- 
tific circumstances of the day. Errors 
were inevitable in the comparative infancy 
of astronomical science, and the mistakes 
of the master were naturally a snare to 
the pupil. Horrox was for a time not 
only misled, but induced to distrust the 
accuracy of his own observations by their 
incompatibility with those of Lansber- 
gius. Crabtree opened his eyes to the 
errors of the latter, and thus indirectly 
rendered him the still higher service of 
leading him to recognize the greatness of 
Kepler, which Lansbergius had dispar- 
aged. His study of Kepler led, as we 
shall see, to his own great discovery : be- 
fore entering upon this, however, it will 
be convenient to dispatch the minor mat- 
ters of scientific interest contained in the 
correspondence. It is curious to learn 
that Horrox’s telescope cost him only 2s. 
6d., and was nevertheless better than 
some more expensive ones which he had 
had an opportunity of examining. He 
did not obtain even this modest instru- 
ment until May 1638, about a year before 
Milton viewed the moon through “the 
optic glass” of “the Tuscan artist”: — 


At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Or from Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe. 


The “mute inglorious Miltons” of 
Toxteth seem not to have been wholly 
incurious respecting the researches of 
their fellow villager, who speaks in an- 
other letter of having endeavoured to 
exhibit Venus in her crescent phase to 
“sundry bystanders,” who however were 
unable to discern the phenomenon owing 
to their inexperience in the use of the 
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instrument. The possession of a tele- 
scope may have stimulated his desire to 
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| from the aperture than the narrowness of his 
' apartment would allow; neither was it likely 


become acquainted with the writings of that the diameter of Venus would be so well 


its inventor. Four months later we fin 
him possessed of Galileo’s dialogue on 
the “System of the Universe,” and anx- 
ious to procure his “ Nuncius Sidereus,” 
and treatise on the Solar Spots. He had 
previously speculated upon the exact pe- 
riod of the creation of the world, which 
he sought to determine by a combination 
of astronomical and scriptural data; and 
upon the origin of comets, which he sup- 
posed to be emitted from the sun. The 
phenomena of the planetary aphelion and 
perihelion had likewise engaged his at- 
tention, and elicited remarks which al- 
most seem prophetic of the great discov- 
ery of Sir Isaac Newton. In observing 
the setting sun he had noticed a ragged- 
ness of the margin, which he rightly 
attributed to atmospheric conditions. 
During the last three months of his life, 
when unable to bestow time on astronom- 
ical research, he commenced an attentive 
study of the irregularity of the tides, from 
which he hoped to obtain a demonstra- 
tion of the rotation of the earth. . The 
Lancashire coast, where the recess of the 
tide is very considerable, is highly fa- 
vourable to similar observations. 

It is now time to pass to the particular 
incident which has immortalized the name 
of Horrox, his observation of the transit 
of Venus over the sun’s disc on Novem- 
ber 24, 1639{O. S.) It would have been 
sufficient for his renown to have been the 
first witness of the phenomenon, but he 
had in addition the honour of supplying 
an omission of Kepler’s, who had indeed 
predicted the transit of 1631, but had 
failed to point out the occurrence of 
another eight years subsequently. The 
transit of 1631 had not been observed 
owing to its occurrence at night, and 
that of 1639 had been foreseen by no one 
save Horrox, and was watched by no one 
but himself and his friend Crabtree, whom 
he apprised of the forthcoming event in a 
letter dated on the October 26 previous. 

We borrow Mr. Whatton’s account of 
the observation (“ Life of Jeremiah Hor- 
rox,” pp. 44-46). 

After having deliberated on the best method 
of making the observation, he determined to 
admit the ‘sun’s image into a dark room, 
throuzh a telescope properly adjusted for the 

urpose, instead of receiving it through a hole 
in the shutter merely, as recommended by 
Kepler. He considered that by the latter 


method the delineation would not be so per- 
fect, unless it were taken at a greater distance 


qd | defined; whereas his telescope, through which 


jhe had often observed the solar spots, would 
jenable him to ascertain the diameter of the 
| planet, and to divide the sun’s limb with con- 
| siderable accuracy. Accordingly, having de- 
| scribed a circle of about six inches diameter 
upon a piece of paper, he divided its circum- 
' ference into 360°, and its diameter into 120 
; equal parts. . . . When the proper time came, 
he adjusted his apparatus so that the image of 
| the sun should be transmitted perpendicularly 
| to the paper, and exactly fill the circle he had 
described. From his own calculations he had 
‘no reason to expect that the transit would take 
| place, at the earliest, before three o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 24th, but as it appeared 
| from the tables of others that it might occur 
' somewhat sooner, in order to avoid the chance 
| of disappointment, he began to observe about 
| mid-day on the 23rd. Having continued to 
| watch with unremitting care for upwards of 
four-and-twenty hours, excepting during cer- 
tain intervals of the next day when, as he tells 
| US, he was called away by business of the high- 
; est importance, which could not with propriety 
be neglected, he was at length rewarded for 
his anxiety and trouble by seeing a large dark 
round spot enter upon the disc of light. 





The “business of the highest impor- 
tance”? was undoubtedly divine service, 
the transit having taken place on a Sun- 
day. Most modern astronomers of Hor- 
rox’s profession would, no doubt, have 
considered the claims of science para- 
mount on an occasion like this. Horrox, 
in accordance with the feeling of his day, 
| judged otherwise, and when all the cir- 
cumstances of the case are taken into 
account, his sacrifice-on behalf of what 
he esteemed a higher duty, must be re- 
garded as an act of extraordinary héroism. 
He had, it is true, almost convinced him- 
| self that the transit could not occur until 
the afternoon, but even this anticipation 
was a proof of courageous reliance on his 
own judgment, being founded on his cor- 
jrection of Kepler’s Rudolphine tables, 
|according to the data supplied by whicn 
| it should have occurred at 8.8 A.M. The 
phenomenon was also observed by Crab- 
tree, but less perfectly, owing to the 
cloudy state of the atmosphere at Man- 
chester. A letter from Crabtree on the 
subject to another north-country astron- 
omer, Gascoigne, contains the remarkable 
|expression, “I do believe there are as 
| rare inventions as Galileo’s telescope yet 
| undiscovered.” 

Horrox did not remain at Hoole much 
above six months after this great achieve- 
ment. In July, 1640, we find him again 
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at Toxteth, which he never afterwards 
left. He must, accordingly, have re- 
signed his curacy, on what account is 
unknown, as is also the precise nature of 
his subsequent avocations. We only 
gather from his correspondence that his 
affairs were in a very unsettled state, 
that the duration of his stay at Toxteth 
was uncertain, and that he was contin- 
ually called from home. From his com- 
plaints of the impossibility of prosecuting 
his astronomical researches, one would 
almost surmise that his occupation was 
nocturnal, especially as he found time for 
the observations on the tides already re- 
feried to. His sustained enthusiasm for 
astronomy, as well as the generosity of 
his temper, is touchingly shown in 2 
letter congratulating his friend Crabtree 
on the success of some observations re- 
ported by him: “ Your letter alone,” he 
says, “has enough and more than enough 
to transport beyond all bounds a soul 
more master of itself than mine. My 
emotion and gladness are such as you 
will more easily understand than I éx- 
press.” After several postponements, 
he eventually fixes January 4, 1641, for a 
visit to Broughton, but the intention was 
frustrated by his sudden death on the 
morning of the preceding day. We learn 
this from an endorsement by Crabtree, 
who gives no particulars respecting the 
cause of death, and who himself, accord- 
ing to Dr. Wallis, only survived his friend 
for an extremely short period. 

We are indebted to Crabtree for the 
preservation of Horrox’s extant papers, 
those only having escaped destruction 
which were obtained by him after the 
writer’s death. Of the remainder, part 
were destroyed during the Civil Wars ; 
part carried to Ireland by Horrox’s 
brother Jonas, who appears to have 
shared his scientific tastes, and there 
lost ; another portion, after having aided 
in the compilation of Jeremiah Shaker- 
ley’s astronomical tables, was destroyed 
in the great fire of 1666. Crabtree’s 
MSS., happily including the autograph of 
the ** Venus in Sole visa,” were purchased 
after his death by Dr. Worthington, of 
Emmanuel College, subsequently Vicar 
of Hackney, and a copy of the “ Venus,” 
lent by him to the astronomer Hartlib, 
having found its way into the hands of 
Hevelius, was published by the latter in 
1662. The Royal Society, just instituted 
in England, immediately took cognizance 
of the remainder of the MSS., and having 
obtained these from Dr. Worthington, 
placed them in the hands of Dr. Wallis, 





Professor of Geometry at Oxford, whose 
Latin translation was ultimately published 
in 1674. By a judicious arrangement of 
his materials he was enabled to digest 
these into a perfect treatise, to which he 
gave the title of “ Astronomia Kepleriana 
Defensa et Promota.” To this he added 
a translation of the scientific portion of 
Horrox’s letters to Crabtree, to which we 
are indebted for most of our scanty 
biographical information. An inspection 
of the originals, should these have been 
preserved, would probably contribute 
much to clear up doubtful points, and to 
complete our conception of Horrox’s in- 
tellectual character. The main outlines 
of the latter, however, are sufficieatly 
apparent. They comprise a marvellous 
patience and persistency, combined with 
wide-reaching activity, a philosophical 
faculty for generalization, ambition, en- 
thusiasm, and self-confidence. The ver- 
satility of kis attainments is attested by 
the composition of his “ Venus ” in Latin, 
by the quotations in his letters from 
Horace and Juvenal, and by his refer- 
ence to Raleigh’s “ History of the World.” 
Of his restless energy and fertility of 
resource we have proof in the promptitude 
with which, when debarred from his 
favourite pursuit, he turns to the inves- 
tigation of the tides. His grasp of 
general principles is displayed, among 
other passages, by a remarkable one in 
which he speaks of the possibility of 
illustrating the elliptic orbits of the plan- 
ets by terrestrial analogies. “To which 
method of confirmation Kepler is always 


partial, and most justly, inasmuch as 


Nature throughout the universe is One, 
and the general harmony of creation 
causes the lesser things to be examples 
of the greater, as the revolution of the 
moon around the earth is an emblem or 
imitation of that of the stars around the 
sun.” We have already had occasion to 
appreciate his enthusiasm ; and the self- 
reliance usually associated with enthusi- 
asm is powerfully evinced in another 
letter exhorting Crabtree to undertake, in 
conjunction with him, the preparation of 
a new set of astronomical tables. From 
some expressions in this it may be con- 
jectured that he felt hurt at the ignorant 
comments of his neighbours, and his 
resentment against his false guide Lans- 
berg, which occasionally transgresses the 
limits of what would be considered cour- 
tesy at the present day, is another indica- 
tion of a sensitive spirit. When we add 
to these traits the self-denial manifested 
on occasion of the transit, and in the 
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temporary renunciation of his astronomi- 
cal researches in deference to the claims, 
as seems probable, of his family, we must 
recognize in Horrox no mere man of 
science, but a distinct individuality of 
singular force and attractiveness. His 
precise place in the scientific world must 
be left to astronomers to determine ; it 
requires, however, no special knowledge 
of the science to apprehend that the ob- 
scure youth who, under every disadvan- 
tage, was able to correct Kepler, might, 
if only he could have continued at Cam- 
bridge, very probably have rivalled him. 
In him England lost the promise of an 
astronomer of the first class, which loss, 
like many a similar one, would have 
remained absolutely unknown, but for 
the fortunate conjunction of his name 
with a phenomenon of regular recurrence 
and universal interest. If the commem- 
oration of his great achievement cannot 
be equally universal, it should at least 
transcend merely local limits. Local 
patriotism has done its part well; an 
appropriate memorial has been erected in 
the Church at Hoole, and we are exceed- 
ingly indebted to Mr. Whatton for his 
intelligent memoir and valuable transla- 
tion of the “ Venus in Sole visa.” More, 
however, is demanded, and it would 
redound to the credit of Horrox’s coun- 
trymen if, on the December day of 1874, 
when English watchers scan the skies of 
another hemisphere for the transit of 
Venus, Englishmen at home were found 
dedicating a national monument to the 
first observer of the phenomenon in this. 


From Good Words. 
LUTHER AND THE TWO STUDENTS. 


THE following account of an evening spent 
with Luther, by two poor students, is to be 
found in a work of Gustave Freytag’s, one of 
the most renowned’ writers of Germany, who 
has not only written excellent novels, but has 
also given to the world a most valuable histor- 
ical work called “ Aus dem Jahrhundert der 
Reformation.” In the course of his book he 
gives an extract from a work that was left in 
manuscript by a man of the name of Kessler. 
It is entitled “ Sabbatha,” and the MS. is to 
be found in the library of St. Gall. 

John Kessler was born at St. Gall of poor 
parents, in the year 1502. He studied theol- 
ogy at Basle, and in the spring of the year 
1522 travelled with a companion to Witten- 
berg, in the hope of being taught theology by 
some one of the great reformers. In the au- 
tumn of 1523 he returned to his native town, 
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St. Gall. The reformation was then but be- 
ginning to gain any hold upon the inhabitants 
of that town. Kessler could not, therefore, at 
that time, obtain a livelihood as a teacher of 
the reformed doctrines. In order to live, it 
was necessary that he should employ himself 
in some handiwork. He chose that of a sad- 
dler. He did not, however, neglect that work 
for which he felt he had a calling; and, while 
he still pursued his trade, he gathered around 
him a small company of the faithiul, taught 
them, preached to them, wrote books, and 
finally became a schoolmaster. J 

Gustave Freytag says that Kessler was a 
man “ of a pure, gentle nature, making no pre- 
tension of any kind, with a heart full of mild 
warmth, whv took no active part in the theo- 
logical controversies of his times.” As Kess- 
ler’s narrative has interested me much, I con- 
jecture that it will interest others; and as I am 
not aware of its having been hitherto trans- 
lated into English, I venture now to do so. 

It begins thus : — 


As we travelled towards Wittenberg to 
study the Holy Scriptures, we found our- 
selves at Jena,in Thuringia. God knows 
in what a fearful storm we were caught, 
and after making many inquiries in the 
town for an inn where we might rest for 
the night, we could not find any one. 
Everywhere lodging was denied to us, 
for it was the eve before Ash Wednes- 
day, and no one had much care for pil- 
grims and strangers. So we were going 
out of the town again to continue our 
journey in the hopes of reaching some 
village where they would take us for the 
night. Then, under the gateway, a re- 
spectable man met us, spoke in a friendly 
manner to us, and asked where we were 
going away so late—‘“ Could we not, 
somewhat nearer, find any house or inn 
where we could be received before dark 
night should come on? Moreover,” he 
said, “the road is one easy to miss ; 
therefore he would counsel us to remain 
where we were.” 

We answered, “ Dear father, we have 
been at all the inns that any one has told 
us of in this place, but we have been 
sent away from all of them, and have 
been denied admittance. Thus, we are 
obliged to proceed further.” 

Then he asked us whether we made 
any inquiry at the inn with the sign of 
the Black Bear. We replied, “ Dear sir, 
we have not met withany suchinn. Tell 
us where we shall find it.” Whereupon 
he pointed it out to us, a little way from 
the town. And as we came and saw the 
Black Bear, behold, though all the other 
innkeepers had refused us shelter, on 
the contrary, the landiord of the Black 
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Bear came out and received us, declaring 
himself quite willing to give us shelter, 
and he led us into the inn parlour. 

There we found a man sitting alone at 
the table, and before him a book was 
lying. He greeted us kindly, bade us 
come nearer, and seat ourselves near at 
the table. But our shoes were, if we 
may say so, so muddy and filthy, that 
from shame we did not like to enter the 
room; and we seated ourselves by the 
door on a little bench. Then he invited 
us to drink, which we could not refuse. 
Indeed, as we recognized his friendliness 
and kindliness, we sat ourselves near 
him, as he had asked us to do, at his 
table. Then we called for a measure of 
wine, with which we in our turn asked 
him to honour us by drinking it with us. 
We had no other idea but that he was a 
trooper, who, according to the custom of 
the country, sat there with a red leather 
cap, in hose and doublet, without armour, 
his sword by his side, his right hand upon 
the pommel of his sword, and the other 
holding the handle. His eyes were black 
and deep set, shining and sparkling like 
stars, so that you could not well look at 
them. 

Soon he began to ask us where we 
were born. Then he gave himself the 
answer. “You are Swiss. From what 
part of Switzerland do you come?” We 
answered, “From St. Gall.” Then he 
said, “If you go from here, as I under- 
stand you are going, to Wittenberg, you 
will find there good fellow-countrymen of 
yours, namely, Dr. Hicronimus Schurf, 
and his brother, Dr. Augustine.” 

We said, “ We have letters to them,” 
and then we asked him, “ Good sir, can 
you inform us whether Martin Luther is 
now at Wittenberg, or at what other 
place ?” ; 

He answered, “I have certain knowl- 
edge that Luther is not now at Witten- 
berg ; he will, however, soon come there. 
But Philip Melancthon is there; he 
teaches the Greek language, and there are 
others also who teach Hebrew. In truth, 
I would advise you to study both lan- 
guages, for they are necessary to under- 
stand the Holy Scriptures.” 

Then he answered, “ God be praised ! 
If God should spare our lives, we will 
not desist till we see and hear the man ; 
for on his account it is that we have un- 
dertaken this journey. For we heard 
that he would overthrow the priesthood 
and the mass as an unwarranted service 
to God. Now we from our youth have 


been brought up by our elders to become 





priests: therefore we would willingly 
hear what kind of instruction he would 
give us, and how he would prove his 
proposition.” 

After this he asked, “ Where have you 
hitherto studied ?” (Answer) “ At Basel.” 
Then said he, “ How goes it at Basel ? 
Is Erasmus of Rotterdam still himself, 
and what is he doing ?” 

“Sir,” we answered, “we know noth- 
ing more but that he is well: Erasmus is 
there, but what he is doing is hidden and 
not known to any man, for he keeps him- 
self very quiet and secret.” 

Talk of this kind seemed to us very 
strange as coming from a trooper, that 
he should speak about the two Schurfs, 
of Philip Melancthon, and Erasmus. Al- 
so about the necessity of learning the 
Greek and Hebrew tongues. He had 
also occasionally uttered some Latin 
words, so that we could not but think 
that he must be a different person from a 
common trooper. 

“ My friends,” he said to us, “what do 
they hold in Switzerland about Luther ?” 

“Good sir, there are there, as every- 
where, various opinions about him. 
Many cannot sufficiently exalt him, and 
thank God for God’s truth made manifest 
through him, and that he has caused 
errors tobe known. But many curse him 
as a profligate heretic, and especially the 
clergy do so.” 

Then, he said, “I can well believe it ; 
those are the parsons.” 

In the course of such conversation he 
had become quite familiar with us, so 
that my companion ventured to take up 
the book which was before him and open 
it. It was a Hebrew psalter. Then he 
laid it quickly down, and the trooper 
drew it to himself. My companion then 
said. “I would give a finger from this 
hand to understand that language.” The 
trooper answered, “ You would soon learn 
it if you would be diligent ; I too desire 
to have more knowledge of it, and I ex- 
ercise myself daily therein.” 

Meanwhile the day declined, and it be- 
came very dark, when the landlord came 
to the table. As he had heard our desire 
and longing to see Martin Luther, he 
said, “ Dear comrades, had you been here 
two days before, your desire would have 
been gratified, for he has sat at that table 
and — here he pointe with his finger — 
in that place.” This vexed us greatly, 
and we were angry with ourselves that 
we had tarried; but we were chiefly 
angry with the miry and wretched road 
which had hindered us. Then we said, 
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“Still we are glad.that we are in the 
house and sit at the table where he sat.” 
Thereupon the landlord could not help 
laughing, and he went out to the door. 

After a little while the landlord called 
me; I must come to him outside the 
door. I was frightened, and thought to 
myself what I had done that was im- 
proper, or what innocent cause I had 
given for anger. 

Then-the landlord said to me, “ Be- 
cause I know that you have a strong de- 
sire to hear and see ‘Luther —he it is 
who sits beside you.” 

These words I took as a joke, and said, 
“You have pleasure in turning me into 
ridicule, and would satisfy my desire by a 
counterfeit Luther.” 

His answer was, “ He it is indeed ; but 
take care and do nothing to show that 
you recognize him.” 

I agreed to this, but I could not be- 
lieve that it was Luther. I went back 
into the room, and sat myself down again 
at the table, and longed to tell my com- 
panion what the landlord had disclosed 
to me. At last, I turned to him, and 
whispered secretly, “The landlord has 
told me that he is the Luther.” But my 
companion also, like myself, would not 
believe it, and said, ** He perhaps said it 
is Hutten, and you have misunderstood 
him.” And I, since the guise and ges- 
tures of a trooper reminded me more of 
Hutten than of Luther, a monk, let myself 
be persuaded that the landlord had said, 
“It is Hutten,” for the first syllable of 
both names sounds very much alike. 
What therefore I afterwards said, I said 
as if I were addressing Huldrich Von 
Hutten, the knight. 

Meanwhile, there came in two travel- 
ling merchants, who also wished to stay 
for the night at the inn; and, after they 
had uncloaked themselves, and taken off 
their spurs, one of them laid upon the 
table by him an unbound book. There- 
upon the trooper asked what kind of 
book that was. The merchant answered, 
“It is Dr. Luther’s exposition of some of 
the Gospels and Epistles, just lately 
printed and published: have you not 
seen it?” The trooper said, “It will 
soon come to me.” 

Then the landlord said, “ Now seat 
yourselves at the table; we must have 
our supper.” But we begged the land- 
lord that he would have forbearance with 
us, and give us something separate. 
Then the landlord said, “ My dear com- 
panions, seat yourselves at the table with 
the gentlemen. I will deal with you rea- 
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sonably.” When the trooper heard this, 
he said, “ Come here, I will see to the 
settlement with the landlord.” 

During the meal he spoke many pious 
friendly words, so that the merchants and 
we were astonished at him and paid more 
attention to his words than to all the 
good things of the supper. And, amidst 
these sayings, he bemoaned with a sigh 
how the Lords and Princes were assem- 
bled at the Imperial Diet at Nuremberg 
on account of God’s word to consider 
these imminent affairs and the burdens 
of the German nation ; but were to noth- 
ing more inclined than to waste the good 
time in costly tournaments, sledgings, 
courtly pomp and wickedness of all 
kinds, which would be much better de- 
voted to the fear of God and Christian 
prayer to God. “But these are our 
Christian Princes!” Furthermore he 
said that he was in hopes that the Evan- 
gelical truth would bring forth more fruit 
in our children ‘and descendants who 
were not poisoned by papistical error, 
but were already planted upon pure truth 
and God’s word, than it could do with the 
older ones in whom errors were so inroot- 
ed that with difficulty they could be up- 
rooted. Thereupon, the merchants also 
gave their opinions, and the elder one 
said, “I am a simple. plain layman, I un- 
derstand nothing especially about this 
business ; but I must say, now I look at 
the thing, Luther must be an angel from 
heaven, or a devil from hell. I would 
with pleasure give him ten gulden if I 
might confess him, for I believe he could 
and would enlighten my conscience.” 
Just then the landlord came to us and 
whispered, “ Martin has paid for the sup- 
per for you.” That gladdened us much, 
not on account of the money and the en- 
joyment, but because this man had made 
us guest free. After the supper the mer- 
chants rose up and went into the stables 
to look after their horses. Meanwhile 
Martin remained with us alone in the 
chamber, and we thanked him for the 
honour he had done us, and the cost he 
had been at for us, and we said that we 
had taken him for Huldrich Von Hutten; 
but he replied, “ I am not.” 

Thereupon comes in the landlord, and 
Martin said, “I have become to-night a 
nobleman, for these Swiss take me for 
Huldrich Von Hutten!” The host said, 
“You are not that, but Martin Luther.” 
Then he laughed so merrily. “ They,” 
he said, “take me for Hutten — you for 
Luther, soon I shall be Markolfus.” 

[Markolfus was a comical figure that 
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delighted the common people, a sort of 
German Punch.] 

ter talk of this kind, he lifted up a 
beer glass and said, according to the 
custom of the country, “ Swiss, drink to 
me a friendly drink for a me yO And 
as I was about to take the glass from him 
he changed it and asked for a glass with 
wine, saying, “ Beer is not a home-drink 
of yours; you are unaccustomed to it, 
drink the wine.” Then he stood up, 
threw his trooper’s cloak on his shoulder, 
and took leave. As he did so he offered 
us his hand and said, “ When you get to 
Wittenberg, greet for me Dr. Hiecroni- 
mus Schurf.” We said, “We will wil- 
lingly do so, but we must give your name 
that he may know who it is greets him.” 
He replied, “‘ Say nothing more than ‘ He 
who is coming greets you.’ He will at 
once understand the words.” Then he 
left us to go to his chamber. 

Afterwards the merchants came back 
into the room and called the landlord to 
bring them a drink, during which they 
had much discourse about the guest, who 
indeed he could be. Whereupon the lana- 
lord let them know that he took him for 
Luther. Then the merchants talked over 
the matter, and vexed themselves greatly 
that they had spoken in so unseemly a 
manner before him. And they said they 
would get up early in the morning, before 
he took his departure, and would beg 
him not to be angry with them, and not 
take it ill that they had recognized his 
person. This they did, and they found 
him in the morning in the stable; but 
Martin answered them, “ Last night, at 
supper, you said that you would give ten 
gulden to Luther to confess him. When 

ou do confess him, you will well see and 
set whether I am Martin Luther.” 
Further he did not allow himself to be 
recognized; but rose up and went to 
Wittenberg. 

On the same day we set off for Naum- 
burg, and we came to a villagt (it is situ- 
ated on a hill, and I think the hill is 
called Orlamunde, and the village Nass- 
hausen), and through it there ran a flood, 
which had broke forth by reason of the 
great rains, and it had partly carried away 
a part of the bridge, so that no one could 
pass over it on horseback. We returned 
to the village, and chanced to find: the 
two merchants in the inn, who also, for 
Luther’s sake, paid our reckoning. 

On the next Saturday, the day before 
the first Sunday in Lent, we paid a visit 
to Dr. Hieronimus Schurf, to deliver our 
letters of recommendation. As we were 
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called into the room, behold, we find the 
trooper Martin just as he was at Jena. 
With him were Philip Melancthon, Justus 
Judochus, Jonas Nicholas, Armsdorf, and 
Dr. Augustine Schurf. They were tell- 
ing him what had happened at Witten- 
berg during his absence. He greets us, 
and laughs, points with his finger, and 
says, “ This is the Philip Melancthon of 
whom I spoke to you.” 


Thus ends this interesting narrative. The 
remark of Gustave Freytag upon it is, “In 
the true-hearted representation of Kessler 
nothing is more worthy of notice than the 
serene peacefulness of the strong man, who is 
riding through Thuringia under the bann of 
the Empire, with passionate care at his heart 
in respect of the great danger which threatened 
his teaching from the fanaticism of his own 
partisans.” 

I would venture to add that nothing is more 
remarkable in this true-hearted narrative than 
the exceeding kindness, and even politeness, 
which the great man showed to these poor 
students, even manifested in such a little 
thing as providing for them their accustomed 
beverage, wine, when they drank together the 
cup of benediction on parting for the evening. 

ARTHUR HELPS, 





From The Spectator. 
BARON REUTER’S BARGAIN. 


Has anybody a nice little planet any- 
where for sale ? Because if he has, Baron 
Reuter will make hima fair bid for all the 
sulphur or mines it may contain, and all 
the springs it yields, will cover it with en- 
gineers, and will raise a loan for its speedy 
and final junction to the earth. We used 
in days not long past to think Mr. Parish 
rather spirited for buying in Canada a 
million acres in a block ; rather admired 
Francis Baring’s coolness in drawing on 
his father for the purchase of the Lake of 
Mexico in order to turn its shores into 
market gardens— for which the great 
firm at home wrote him such a “ wig ;” 
have perceived a sort of grandeur in the 
Rothschilds’ monopoly of quicksilver ; 
and have written some highly laudatory 
words of the cool sale by Mr. Ellice of 
the North Pole to the Crown. Baron 
Reuter, however, it seems quite clear, has 
entirely outstripped all these feeble spec- 
ulators, and that in a manner which can 
never be transcended even by Mr. Charles 
Reade’s hero Joshua Fullalove, “who 
dealt in islands considerable.” Baron 
Reuter has bought Persia, at least every- 
thing in it worth buying, and ought to 
ride on Friday to Guildhall with a long 
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broom to clear the way for the King of 
Kings. There never was since financing 
began such a contract as he has conclud- 
ed with the Shah, without attracting much 
notice from the public. Talk as the 
Times does of his being Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, — he is all that, and proprietor 
of Persia too. In the first place, he has 
possessed himself of all Persian Customs 
for a period of twenty-five years, paying 
£29,000 more than the Government now 
receive during the first five years, and 60 
per cent. of the nett receipt for the last 
twenty. In other words, Baron Reuter 
is master of all the frontiers of Persia, 
can stop or encourage all her trade with 
Russia, Turkey, India, and the Steppe ; 
can, if he is a good financier — which 

oes on the evidence, without talking — 

y appointing decent men to levy a Io per 
cent. ad valorem tax, tithe the whole of a 
trade which, honesty and light taxation 
once guaranteed, must speedily be enor- 
mous. It is six millions even now in the 
Gulf alone. Why, the wheat trade alone 
from Kurrachee to Bushire ought to pay 
all expenses of collection in the Persian 
Gulf and on the Turkish frontier. This, 
however, the spring by which Mr. Lay so 
nearly mastered China, is but a trifle. 
For accepting this princely gift of a for- 
tune, the Baron is to have all the State 
mines in Persia, and all mines owned by 
private persons on paying them, if the 
mines are unopened, the surface value of 
the soil,—say, nothing at all, and two 
pence-halfpenny for the transfer deed. 
Land of that kind has no price in Persia, 
where 4,000,000 live in a country twice 
the size of France. All lands .necessary 
to the mines and to communications with 
the mines are handed over to the Baron 
free, and the solitary things kept back 
from him are a royalty of 15 per cent. on 
the out-turn, all gold and silver, and we 
presume, the turquoise of the Elburz. 
Of course, the mines may be worthless, 
though sulphur, to begin with, certainly 
exists, and if he does not find coal ina 
month he is a most unlucky man; but 
the Baron has not reduced himself to any 
such chance as that. All the State for- 
ests are his, and all the land included in 
the forests, and all canals, wells, or water- 
courses existing or to be made, —sup- 
plies upon which the very existence of 
the people may be made to depend. Per- 
sia needs only water, and all the land so 
made productive belongs to Baron Reu- 
ter, the price of the water alone being 
matter of consultation with the Shah. 
This looks like a nice extensive property, 
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but people will say it is far off, so M. 
Reuter is empowered to remedy that diffi- 
culty. The Shah concedes to him the 
monopoly of the right of making railways, 
of cutting canals, of setting up telegraphs, 
of erecting gas works, of improving the 
towns, of working the post-office, — in 
fact, of doing everything that corporate 
energy can do. His agents are promised 
full protection, he has behind him for 
workmen the millions of India, of the Af- 
rican coast, and of China, and he has for 
first setting off any reasonable amount of 
European capital. For though we can 
imagine dry capitalists on Change looking 
glum at the guarantee of a country yield- 
ing only £1,700,000, of revenue, of which 
the Shah wants nearly the whole for him- 
self, or losing it might send M. Reuter to 
a happier world, the interest is to be the 
first charge on the Customs, which will 
be in the Baron’s hands, and till it is paid 
none of that sixty per cent. is to go to 
the Shah. There never was in history 
such a bargain made, or one which, if 
fully worked out, would give a concession- 
naire or a Company such a prospect of 
making millions. The contract reads like 
a story out of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

In truth, it reads only too well. If 
Baron Reuter has truly obtained such a 
contract, which we have no reason to 
doubt, and can raise a Company and a 
capital at all adequate to his task, he will 
find his first difficulty is that he must 
have more power still, that he must di- 
rectly as well as indirectly rule Persia. 
He must have such a charter as the Mo- 
gul gave Clive. He will find within a 
year that he cannot raise customs with- 
out troops of his own, whose actions will 
be complained of at Teheran; that he 
cannot make his concession and the 
Shah’s commercial treaties coincide, that 
he will be in conflict at every point with 
the Royal authority. Russia is not going 
to leave her trade at the mercy of any pri- 
vate individual. The Shah is not going 
to give up his power to do as he likes, 
nor are his nephews and sons, nor are 
his people. The Baron will need troops 
everywhere out of the immediate range 
of the Shah’s authority, as well to put 
down brigand incursions as to resist sud- 
den caprices at Teheran which might be 
fatal to all his works. What is there to 
prevent the Shah when the improvements 
are made, from complaining that his peo- 
ple complain, or from objecting to the im- 
port of Pagan workmen not slaves, or 
from pointing out that he never intended 
to part with his royal authority in any 
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department? If the people of Teheran 
should think gas sinful, what is to prevent 
his throwing Baron Reuter into the gas- 
ometer as a measure of popular concilia- 
tion? We do not believe that any Eastern 
authority whatever, not even the Duke of 
Argyll, dare give up the right of control 
over the water when once turned on, or 
dare meet the incessant insurrection 
which would be the consequence. The 
misrepresentation, the intrigue, the efforts 
after plunder, in the Palace, would be in- 
cessant, and would in the end either 
prove successful or compel the Persian 
Company, as they compelled the East In- 
dia Company, to defend itself by its own 
power, or the power of the great Viceroy- 
alty behind it, in either case bidding adieu 
to profits. It is not a concession, it is a 
sub-sovereignty M. Reuter is buying, 
and sub-sovereignties seldom succeed, 
the reason being that their acts affect the 
national life, while their motive is only a 
dividend. The sub-sovereignty always 
comes either into collision with the Royal 
power — and Kings of Persia are persons 
with strong ideas that their decrees are 
laws—or they declare themselves indepen- 
dent. There is very little objection, from 
our side at least, to that particular method 
of obtaining a permanent safeguard for 
India. If Baron Reuter has a Clive on his 
staff, let him use him by all means, but 
let him not delude either himself or the 
world as to the possibility of “ regenerat- 
ing Persia” without ruling it. The first 
step he takes disliked by the Shah will 
bring down the whole fabric or change 
its character for that of a Royal Company ; 
and how in the world is he to make an 
imperium in imperio like his satisfactory 
to a family which has never known a 
check? It is hard enough to deal with 
the Khedivé, and with him we only come 
in contact on one little isthmus which he 
scarcely sees ; but to deal with the Ka- 
jars,— the late Shah had, we believe, 360 
children,— Baron Reuter will need armies 
of soldiers as well as agents. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


WHILE jewellers are discussing the 
probable value of the regalia of the Shah, 
and financiers are doubting about the 
prosperity of a State that has no public 
debt, a few words may not be out of place 
regarding the polished language which is 
spoken by the King and his subjects. A 
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good deal has been revealed to us from 
the inscriptions at Murghab and Bebhis- 
tan, and we have every reason to connect 
the most ancient form of Persian with the 
Sanscrit or the Indo-Germanic ; but pos- 
terity might have expected from the 
ancient connexion between Greece and 
Persia more than it has actually got. 
From Spartan intrigues, Macedonian con- 
quests, and Roman expeditions, we ought 
to have obtained something beyond inci- 
dental notices of Oriental customs on 
which travellers have thrown doubts, and 
scraps of dialects over which philologists 
have wrangled. Indeed, a distinct frag- 
ment has come down to us of another 
language spoken by a nation which suc- 
cumbed to force and has been razed out 
of history. Plautus, in his play of the 
Penulus, has transmitted to us a speci- 
men of the Punic language of sixteen 
lines in length, such as it was when 
spoken by Hannibal; and Semitic schol- 
ars have felt no insurmountable difficulty 
in deciphering at least ten lines of its 
purport from the cognate Hebrew. Yet, 
at one period, Persian was in all proba- 
bility as familiar a sound in some of the 
bazaars of Asia Minor as ever Carthagin- 
ian could have been in the forum of 
Rome; and the jewels and brocades of 
Persian deputies in Greek colonies doubt- 
less excited as much attention as the 
Punic wares of Hanno, which Macaulay 
characteristically places near the sham- 
bles of Volero the flesher, in the “ Lay of 
Virginia.” Themistocles was presented 
by the Great King with the revenue of 
three cities ; in other words, he obtained 
what would now be termed either a jaghir 
or an assignment for his personal sup- 
port. Grote, following Thucydides in 
preference to the exaggerations of Nepos, 
tells us that the Athenian general learnt 
in a year so much of “the Persian lan- 
guage and customs as to be able person- 
ally to communicate with the King, and 
to acquire his confidence.” And we all 
know that the apostles, after they had 
received the gift of tongues, were heard 
to speak in their own vernacular by 
“ Parthians, Medes, and Elamites.” But, 
for all this, no such thing as an edict, a 
set of current phrases, or a distinct sen- 
tence of the spoken language of Elam 
has come down to us inits original shape, 
through Greek or Roman writers, as far 
as we can discover. Aristophanes intro- 
duces into one of his comedies a pseudo- 
Persian, who, as might be imagined, talks 
a gibberish akin to the ¢hromuldo boskos 
which mystitied Parolles. We have, how- 
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ever, some words like Jarasang or far- 
sang, which fell on the ears of the Ten 
Thousand with wearying iteration; and 
there are proper names which, in spite of 
Laconian brevity or Athenian amplifica- 
tion, can be tracked to their sources. Sir 
W. Jones, it is true, talks about “learned 
trifling,” and sets little value on the cata- 
logue. But, as can easily be seen, Alex- 
ander and: Xenophon must have heard 
names pronounced which are surprisingly 
similar to modern Persian. Roxana is 
Roshan, or Roshana. Parysatis can be 
nothing else but Pari-zadi, or Fairy-born. 
Statira is the Persian Sitara, the Star. 
The distance between Darius and Dara 
or Darab is nothing. Xerxes, though 
derived by divines and Orientalists from 
Khshayarsha, is marvellously like Shir- 
Shah; and Artaxerxes, if Artakhshasta 
in the cuneiform character, is at this day, 
with the Parsees of Western India, Arde- 
shir, or the Strong Lion. 

Our business, however, is with the 
modern Persian, and its origin and his- 
tory are somewhat as follows. If the 
arrow-headed Persian was like Sanscrit, 
the former certainly contrived to get rid 
of all grammatical complications and sub- 
tleties, for nothing can be simpler than 
declensions and conjugations in the mod- 
ern tongue. The story runs that the 
Sassanian dynasty, about the third cen- 
tury of our era, patronized literature, and 
set the fashion of a pure and elegant 
dialect. There were, about that time, 
two forms of Persian— Farsi, that of 
Persia proper, and the Pehlevi or Pah- 
lavi, rough and uncourtly, and peculiar to 
Mazanderan and the mountainous parts 
of the Empire. This latter variety was 
discountenanced, and the best or most 
elegant form of Farsi was eventually 
known as the Zadani Dari, or language 
of the Court. Not long after this period 
came Mahomet and his successors, and 
carried everything before them. Reli- 
gions, manners, and language were either 
swept away or modified by the victorious 
Khalifs, and though Firdusi composed 
his great epic mainly in the old unadul- 
terated Persian, the language was en- 
riched and adorned by a copious infusion 
of Arabic words and phrases. What 
took place has been remarked on other 
occasions in the formation or develop- 
ment of mixed or composite languages ; 
in England, when Norman French came 
in contact with Old-English; in India; 
when the rustic Hindi was expanded by 
the aid of Persian into Urdu, the lan- 
guage of the camp, commonly called 
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Hindustani. Persian, already copious 
and abounding in compound epithets, 
was swelled by a torrent of Arabic. The 
framework of the language remained in 
all its simple solidity. The grammar, 
with its verbs and nouns. or as Oriental 
lexicographers put it, with its words for 
actions and for names, modified neither 
conjugation nor declension ; and the fa- 
miliar and common expressions for ani- 
mals, natural objects, and things in daily 
use held their ground. But an enormous 
addition was made to the power of ex- 
pression possessed by educated and lit- 
erary men, and, with the change of 
religion, even the colloquial use of many 
Arabic words and phrases was gradually 
adopted. The result is that a Persian 
writer, poet, historian, philosopher, or 
divine, can at will vary his style, and ex- 
press his meaning by recourse to profuse 
and seemingly inexhaustible stores. The 
Persian and Arabic Dictionary of Rich- 
ardson now before us, is a bulky volume 
of more than seventeen hundred pages, 
with two columns to each page. Taking 
the number of words in each column, on 
the average, to be twenty, we have a total 
of nearly seventy thousand for the com- 
bined forces of these two great tongues. 
An eminent Orientalist has calculated 
the total at eighty thousand. English 
students need not, however, imagine that, 
to become a fair Persian scholar, famil- 
iarity with one-quarter or even one-tenth 
of these is imperative. If we are cor- 
rectly informed that fifteen hundred 
words supply the materials for a long 
evening’s debate in the House of Com- 
mons, it will be soon understood that a 
foreigner with a good ear and an aptitude 
for languages may, by the mastery of a 
few thousand words, say from five thou- 
sand to ten thousand, appreciate Sadi, 
dictate a letter in Persian, and discourse 
fluently with merchants and officials at 
Tabriz and Teheran. The main difficul- 
ties are encountered at the outset. An 
Englishman may be inclined to think 
other nations barbarians because they put 
words on paper from the right hand to 
the left, because they only express some 
three vowels, and because they have 
ruled that there is a certain sound inhe- 
rent in each consonant which need not 
be otherwise written. We write sux. dud, 
and mz/k. A Persian contents himself with 
sa, bd, and m/k, which to him signify, re- 
spectively, “a year,” the adjective “ bad,” 
and the legal term “property.” It must 
be admitted, for all this, that Persian 
caligraphy is a stumbling-block and a 
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sore trial to the temper. Oriental pen- 
men have three styles. The first is 
termed Nishki, is nearly upright, and 
must be learnt before any man can read a 
simple sentence in a book. The second 
is Talik, and though words, especially at 
the end of a line, are in this form written 
slantingly, one above another, this partic- 
ular department must be studied by all 
who aspire to become fair Persian schol- 
ars. In the third, called Shzkastah or 
brohen, diacritical points are nobly disre- 
garded, many letters are run into those 
that follow them, and the result is a cross 
between an expanded shorthand and 
those hieroglyphics which Sidney Smith 
declined to decipher twenty-four hours 
after he had put them on paper. The 
Shikastah is to all appearance a series 
of deterrent strokes and intemperate 
flourishes ; but consummate practice en- 
ables a class of clerks and accountants to 
read it off with a certainty and a celerity 
absolutely marvellous. This running- 
hand, with other legacies, was bequeathed 
to the British Government in India by 
its Mussulman predecessor; and it is a 
proof of the versatility and suppleness of 
the Hindu character, that natives of the 
older religion, accustomed to a language 
and a literature written from left to right, 
were able to master the intricacies of the 
Persian character, and as penmen or 
readers to compete with, and even dis- 
tance, Mahometans on their own ground. 
A Hindu has often been seen to get at 
the purport of a mass of papers discol- 
oured by age, mildewed by damp, and 
pierced by the znertes tinea, while a Mus- 
sulman has looked on hopelessly, like the 
Bohemian in Quentin Durward at the 
scroll presented to him by Toison d’Or. 
When an Englishman, however, has mas- 
tered the easiest form of the letters, he is 
struck at once by the similarity between 
his own language and Persian, though 
the likeness is not in sound or sense. 
Genders may be said to be unknown. 
Inanimate things are neuter, and living 
things of the two sexes either have dif- 
ferent names or are distinguished by the 
affixes war male, and madah female. 
The declension of nouns causes no per- 
plexity. There is a short sign for the 
genitive, and an extra syllable for dative 
and accusative ; two terminations distin- 
guish the plural, with occasionally a third 
specially borrowed from the Arabic. The 
rules for degrees of comparison are sim- 
plicity itself; and verbs, instead of being 
erratic, irreguiar, traceable to two or 
three roots, divisible under four or five 
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conjugations, are, for all practical pur- 
poses, conjugated according to one meth- 
od, and have three changes of tense. 
Then the auxiliary verbs ¢o de, to become, 
and 40 de willing, are called in for supple- 
mentary tenses, or to form the passive 
voice. Now and then a Persian impera- 
tive is referred to some obsolete verb, 
and no polished language is wholly with- 
out some grammatical vagary, or some 
eccentric deviation from rule; but his- 
tory may be fairly challenged to produce 
any vehicle of thought and expression 
which combines equal regularity of con- 
struction, equal simplicity of syntax, and 
equal wealth of phrase. 

Persian, too, is not merely adapted to 
the development of a great national liter- 
ature: to the subtleties of the casuist, to 
the flowing narrative of the historian, to 
the raptures of the sonneteer. Writers 
of original talent have excelled in all 
these departments, and others have em- 
bellished history with memoirs and 
correspondence teeming with personal 
anecdotes and picturesque details. But 
Persian, in a large portion of the 
East, has monopolized the field of State, 
diplomacy, and social affairs. For these 
latter purposes it is unquestionably 
superior to Arabic, and it distances 
Sanskrit and its numerous derivatives. 
It has not unjustly been styled the 
French of the East. A Persian diplo- 
matist or petitioner can command every 
variety and degree, from extravagant and 
highflown metaphors to short and _per- 
spicuous phrases. A Viceroy can pub- 
lish an edict, can promulgate a set of 
rules, can prescribe duties and threaten 
penalties in a fashion to be comprehend- 
ed at a glance by nomads and rustics. 
Or, if so minded, he can, in controversy, 
resort to “less accurate language,” and 
veil his purpose in profuse sentences 
where no diplomatist can be certain of a 
meaning, and no grammarian detect a 
flaw. We really could conceive Mr. 
Gladstone laying down “a choice of 
three courses” in correct and flowery 
Persian, of harmonious cadence, so as to 
bewilder the House ; and we fancy that 
we could see our way to transmuting a 
polished epigram by Mr. Disraeli into a 
distich which would be appreciated in the 
bazaars of Shiraz. Indeed, so copious 
and diversified is the language, that it is 
possible to go even further, and to im- 
agine the Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works crushing a subordinate and a 
savant, or rebuking a deputation, in the 
style of the “ Life of Tamerlane,” known 
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to Persian scholars as the Zafar-namah, 
or “ Book of Victory.” It is curious that 
the great Arabian lawgiver is credited 
with a saying that Persian ought to’ be 
spoken in Paradise, and to this day unan- 
imous testimony to its praise and honour 
is borne by diplomatists who have con- 
ducted affairs in Iran, by residents and 
travellers who have made any progress in 
speaking it, and by Indian officials who 
have either studied it on the frontiers of 
the Punjab, or who were familiar with 
that less perfect and pure form which 
was once in use, as the exponent of law 
and justice, in the courts and tribunals 
of a large portion of India. It is admir- 
ably suited to repartee, proverbs, pithy 
sayings, and polished reproof; and a 
language must have possessed a wonder- 
ful strength and simplicity of its own to 
have enabled those who spoke it to resist 
successfully all great or substantial 
changes at the hands of conquering Tar- 
tars and fiery and zealous Arabs. Few 
languages have passed through such an 
ordeal, or have survived such a strain. 
We must, however, candidly admit that 
its poetical and even its prose works are 
too ornate, florid, and metaphorical to 
disarm a rigid censor or to suit a classical 
taste. The supremacy of Horace is in 
no danger from the odes of Hafiz. Zu- 
leikha will never speak and smile as 
sweetly as Lalage; and we are soon 
wearied with verses crammed full of jas- 
mines and violets, thorns and roses, 
lovers like moths perishing in the flame 
of the candle, Shirin pouting with the 
lips of the tulip, and Leila distinguished 
by the stature of the cypress and the 
cheek of the rose. We may therefore 


rest assured that, in spite of the Shah’s 
visit, our obvious interest in the integrity 
and independence of his dominions, and 
its own intrinsic merits, Persian will not 
be heaped up on the curriculum of our 
schools and colleges, nor will it add a 


new terror to competitive ordeals. It 
will probably remain what it has been 
hitherto ; a vast field of which the har- 
vest is occasionally reaped by eminent 
linguists, or by servants of the Foreign 
Office, or by members of the Indian Staff 
who have found time for study in the 
monotony of the hot season, or have 
heard the dialect spoken in the canton- 
ments of Peshawur or the Derajat. But 
there has not been a time since the days 
of Hadji Baba, now more than half acen- 
tury ago, in which Persia and its inhab- 
itants have so justly claimed a share of 
public notice ; and we have some satis- 
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faction in thus briefly drawing attention 
to the antiquity, gradual improvement, 
and sterling merits of that elegant lan- 
guage; to its copiousness and compre- 
hensiveness, which enable writers to con- 
dense thought into an epigram, or to 
spread it out over a page ; to the exquis- 
ite simplicity of its grammatical rules ; 
to its splendid specimens of -caligraphy ; 
to its historical and poetical legacies ; 
and to its merits as a medium of commu- 
nication, whereby, whether in the Court, 
the Council, the tribunal of justice, the 
counting-house, or the mart of commerce, 
it is emphatically the dialect of articulate- 
speaking men. We have endeavoured as 
much as possible in this paper to avoid 
the use of Oriental phraseology ; but we 
may be pardoned for concluding with one 
specimen of Persian, the point of which 
it requires no great Eastern learning to 
catch. We are often told that in this 
world there are two kinds of fcelly ; one 
which is aware of its own deficiency and 
is modest and retiring, and the other 
which is the reverse. A Persian sage 
has expressed this in the following coup- 
let, neat and probably unsurpassed for 
terseness : — 


Jahil-i-basit 4n ast, keh danad na danad, 
Jahil-i-murakkab an ast, keh na danad na danad. 


In English, “the simple (basit) fool is he 
who knows (ddinad) that he does not 
know. The compound (murakkab) fool 
is he who does zo¢ know that he does zot 
know.” Let us devoutly hope that the 
“Great King” during his visit may be 
so fenced against unconscious stupidity 
and jaunty impertinence as seldom to be 
led to meditate on the applicability of the 
above epigram to any af the countrymen 
of Palmerston and Peel. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SERMONS ON HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 


LONDON has not responded at all mag- 
nificently to the call for help to the 
Hospitals. It is probable that the collec- 
tion may reach £25,000, or even £30,000, 
being, if we estimate means by popula- 
tion, about in the proportion of one-half 
as much, relatively, as was raised by 
Liverpool on the last occasion, though 
London, at this time of year at all events, 
must have a far larger fraction of the 
wealth of the country in it, even propor- 
tionally to its population, than Liverpool, 
or Manchester, or the richest provincial 

, 
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city. As this, however, is the first effort, 
and as London, when its imagination is not 
greatly excited, is the most difficult of all 
great cities to stir, on account of the vast 
number of people who live in the metrop- 
olis of the world without being bound 
by any religious ties, the experiment 
cannot be regarded as a failure, though 
we still hold that London could very 
easily indeed quadruple her annual con- 
tribution, if she would. That, however, 
is not our present concern. 

No one can read the abstracts which 
have been published of the sermons 
preached on this occasion without feeling 
that the Clergy feel a charity sermon of 
this kind a real difficulty, and that they 
struggle very earnestly, though not un- 
frequently very unsuccessfully, to give 
freshness and life to their appeals. What 
the sermons seem to us mostly to want, 
so far as we can judge by the brief ex- 
tracts,— by which, perhaps, it is not very 
fair to judge them at all,—is a reason 
connecting more closely the religious 
faith of the hearers with the special 
appeal. Mere humanity and tenderness 
for suffering are so wide-spread in the 
present day, even amongst those who 
repudiate ordinary Christian beliefs, that 
they may be assumed in all, whether 
admitting the additional pressure of 


religious motives to give, or not. Nor is 
it sufficient to show, as many of the 
preachers did, by very picturesque con- 


trasts between the great buildings of the 
ancient and the great buildings of the 
modern world, that Christianity has made 
the difference, whether our modern hu- 
manity be now independent of Christian- 
ity or not. The Roman baths and am- 
phitheatres, of course, occupied a very 
much more magnificent position in 
relation to the ancient civilization than 
the places for the amusement of the 
people do now; and our modern Hospi- 
tals occupy a position for which there is 
perhaps hardly any precedent in the 
ancient States. It may be true, too, as 
one eloquent preacher pointed out, that 
if Lazarus had been a modern pauper he 
would have had a good chance of hospi- 
tal treatment as admirable as that of 
Dives himself,—though the Lancet’s 
reports a few years ago on the Infirmarics 
of the Workhouses would hardly bear 
this out. Still, all this line of argument 
only leads to this, —that the Christian 
has tangible proof of the power which his 
faith has exerted in remodelling our 
treatment of suffering and helplessness ; 
and though that consideration may tend 
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to keep him happy in his creed and 
its injunctions, it does not naturally 
strengthen the force or the applicability 


|of the charitable injunction itself. Per- 


haps the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
appeal to the tenderness of Christ’s 
personal sympathy with suffering has 
more of specific religious claim in it on 
the sources of a Christian’s compassion, 
but then it is not in this case so much 
the feeling of pity which needs to be 
stirred, still less the conviction, which is 
perhaps only too deep already, that by a 
little very cheap sacrifice we are earning 
a blessing for ourselves, — but the con- 
viction that there is a good deal more 
than the relief of suffering involved in 
doing all that is possible for the relief of 
suffering —that the difference between 
relieving and not relieving it, is all the 
difference between helping the sufferers 
to believe in the providence and goodness 
of God, and leaving a great many of them 
to doubt, and even deny it. And this 
seems to us precisely what a Christian 
preacher should urge, as distinguished 
from a professor of the religion of hu- 
manity. To the latter, it is just as open 
to descant on the ties which should make 
Man so much grander an idea than the 
individuals of the human race taken 
together, as to the Christian. But it is 
not open to the Positivist to point out 
that in numberless casés the belief in 
God depends, for its energy and reality, 
and to some extent rightly, on the actions 
of men; that the minds of sufferers may 
be thrown into sceptical, not to say 
atheistic moods, by neglect; that they 
may be warmed with gratitude and faith, 
by disinterested care. Such states of 
mind are natural, because every sign of 
human love is a witness to divine love, 
and every want of human love a failure in 
that witness. Every man who resists a 
legitimate impulse of pity, makes himself 
to that extent a non-conductor of the pity 
which God has put into his heart; and 
robs somebody else therefore of a revela- 
tion, as well as himself of the blessing of 
transmitting it. There is no greater trial 
to faith than human neglect and physical 
suffering, together. The latter, the suf- 
fering, lowers the patient’s vital power, 
and therefore, his power of faith; and 
the former, the neglect, is a real veil 
between him and the most natural and 
moving sign of the divine love. Despairis, 
of all states of mind, the one most deadly 
to faith, and there is no source of despair 
so frequent as the sense of desolate suffer- 
ing, the sense of helpless dependence 
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and nothing to depend upon, — the shock 
that the heart feels when it instinctively 
stretches forth the hand for help, and no 
help is near. Almost anyone who stifles 
a real impulse of genuine pity may be 
making an atheist, or clouding the faith 
of a Christian. One of the preachers last 
Sunday remarked that nothing was so 
great an equalizer as suffering, and that 
consequently in the hospital not only did 
the poor get as much attention as the 
rich, but the rich would get the same 
attention as the poor; that Dives, in his 
last illness, would, if he had been in a 
modern hospital, have had as much atten- 
tion as Lazarus. And the -preacher 
might have added, that that would possi- 
bly have proved a much greater benefit 
to Dives than even the resurrection from 
the dead, from which, for his brothers at 
least, he hoped so much, —that it might 
have been a far more convincing revela- 
tion of God’s love than any such resur- 
rection, and might, therefore, have saved 
him from a place of torment. There is 
nothing inexplicable in the power we 
have of making atheists or believers of 
each other. It follows almost necessarily, 
from the power of transmitting or not 
transmitting the light we receive. 

There was another kind of specific 
appeal apparently addressed by some of 
the clergy to their people which might 
probably have been effectually used much 
more generally than it was. In the Inner 
Temple Church, — where, by the way, the 
Barristers, probably rather ashamed of 
the tardy assent given by their Benchers 
to the collection, subscribed more freely 
than the congregations of most other 
churches, —the Reader, Rev. A. Ainger, 
seems to have urged on his hearers how 
much physical suffering is apt to deepen 
the sense of fellowship between man and 
man; but then the condition that it shall 
do so, seems, except in the very strongest 
natures, to be, that it shall be suffering 
alleviated by sympathy and help, not 
suffering borne in grim solitude. It is 
not the mere pain which creates the sense 
of fellowship, but the simultaneous con- 
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sciousness of need and help. Without 
the help, the sense or need would be apt 
rather to degenerate into a sense of 
injury, into an irritating and misanthrop- 
ical, rather than a uniting and organizin, 

feeling. The strong conviction whic 

even Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has ex- 
pressed, in spite of his declared hatred 
of all namby-pamby philanthropy, —b 

which he seems too often to mean all 
disinterestedness whatever, — that in one 
sense we “are all members one of 
another,” is never so keen as after a 
period of weakness and suffering, unless 
that weakness or suffering has brought 
with it no new ties. If it has, the sense 
of unity is wonderfully increased. If it 
has not, it is at least too likely to be greatl 

diminished. There are men strong coaagh 
to translate their own sufferings into a 
lesson as to their neighbour’s sufferings, 
without any of the help towards doing so 
which a little tenderness gives. But they 
are comparatively few. Suffering is apt 
to make selfish,—to harden, instead of 
soften,—unless there be counteracting 
influences at work. There are plenty of 
people who are apparently more improved 
by happiness than suffering, but they are 
usually people on whom a little suffering 
has very much the same effect as a great 
deal on the average man. Some amount 
of suffering is always needful in order to 
humanize, but how much depends en- 
tirely on individual circumstances of all 
kinds ;—one may always say, however, 
that any amount must be too much which 
shuts out for the moment the belief in 
human sympathy, and leaves for any 
length of time the spirit of mere endur- 
ance, in all its bareness and hardness, 
unrelieved by any sense of fellowship. 
The clergy might, we suspect, have in- 
sisted far oftener than they did on the 
specific effect which help and comfort 
have, not merely in making pain and 
weakness endurable, but in making pain 
and weakness humanizing,—in giving 
them that influence on the heart for which, 
in all probability, they were chiefly de- 
signed as elements of moral discipline. 





A curRtous symptom of the present social 
condition of Germany is, that one of the heads 
under which the contents of the ///ustrirte Zei- 
tung are divided is “ Strike-Angelengeheiten.” 
The half-column devoted to this subject is 
well filled, 





THE sonnet “The Pine,” copied from the 
“Dublin University Magazine,” where it was 
published as original, into No. 1502 of the 
LIvING AGE, was written by our distinguished 
countryman, Alfred B, Street. 












